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CHAPTER  I. 

St.  John  left  for  Loncloa  that  same  after- 
noon, but,  before  he  went,  he  did  his  duty 
like  a  true  friend,  and,  in  consequence, 
Jonathan  Swift  was  soon  summoned  to  the 
room  where  Sir  William  Temple   lay  dying. 

'  Are  you  better,  Sir  William  ?'  began 
Jonathan  ;  but  the  baronet  waved  his  thin, 
worn  hand  impatiently. 

*  No,  I  am  dying,'  he  said,  ^  dying  fast. 
My  life  is  a  question  of  days  at  most,  per- 
haps of  hours.*  He  paused  wearilj'.  '  See 
how  weak  I   am,'  he   resumed.     '  I    must 
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husband  the  little  breath  God  has  left  me, 
or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  let  you  know. 
Why,'  he  went  on,  raising  himself  in  bed, 
and  speaking  with  a  suppressed  excitement 
that  seemed  to  lend  him  fresh  strength, 
'  why  do  you  wish  to  know  ?  Is  not  my 
character  of  the  his^hest  ?  Have  I  not 
always  been  a  Puritan  among  men  of 
fashion,  a  comparative  saint  in  courts  ? 
How  dare  you  suspect  me  ?' 

'  Suspect  you?' 

Sir  William  waved  his  hand  again. 

*  Remember  my  situation,'  he  said.  '  Do 
not  trifle  with  me,  or  it  may  soon  be  too 
late.  St.  John  has  told  me  all,  sir  ;  you 
love  my  daughter  !' 

Jonathan  strode  up  close  to  the  bed. 

*  What?'  he  whispered. 

'  You  had  no  right  to  suspect  her,'  said 
the  dying  statesman.  '  Poor  little  inno- 
cent, God  bless  her !  Sir,  are  you  not 
ashamed  of  yourself?' 
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A  long  breath  was  the  only  answer. 

^Listen/  went  on  Sir  William.  '  You  ask 
why  I  did  not  acknowledge  her  before,  but 
think  what  I  had  to  face.  I  had  always 
revelled  in  the  character  that  would  have 
lost  me ;  I  had  reprobated  in  the  strongest 
way  the  excesses  of  the  age.  Could  I  dub 
myself  a  sham  and  a  humbug?  Yes,  I 
ought,  I  know  I  ought  to  have  done  so 
rather  than  run  this  terrible  risk  of  letting 
a  vile,  contemptible  world  point  out  and 
mutter  at  ray  poor  wronged  pet.  You  see, 
it  was  pride  all  through.  I  loved  her 
mother  years  ago,  but  she  was  beneath  me, 
forsooth,  and  I  was  too  proud  to  marry 
her.  Thank  God,  when  dying,  her  mother 
told  Hestor  all,  or  I  believe  it  was  in  me 
to  save  my  character  even  from  suspicion, 
by  letting  the  poor  child  face  the  world 
alone.  Yes,  my  own  character,  but  not 
hers.  1  never  thought  she  would  be  doubt- 
ed.    She !    so   pure,  so    good,   so   like   an 
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angel.  Sir,  are  not  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self?' 

Jonathan  bowed  his  head  solemnly. 

*Do  they  all  doubt,  all  of  them,  all  of 
you  ?'  asked  the  baronet,  with  supreme 
scorn. 

'You  judge  me  hardly/  said  Jonathan, 
'and  it  is  just  you  should.     But  how  much 

have  I  had  to '     He  checked  himself. 

'  Poor  Lauriel !  Yes,  I  despise  myself  too, 
utterly.' 

Sir  William  was  lying  down  again  now. 
The  eifort  had  been  too  much  for  his  failing 
strength. 

'  Then  Stella,  Hestor  knows  ?  Has 
known  all  along  ?'  asked  Jonathan,  in  a 
low,  agitated  voice,  which  indicated  the 
depth  of  his  emotion. 

Sir  William  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

'  And  she  has  guarded  your  character  at 
the  risk  of  her  own  ?'  went  on  Jonathan. 

The   dying   statesman    opened    his    eyes, 
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and  with,  an  effort,  raised  himself  upon  his 
elbow. 

*No  more,'  he  said.  'I  have  told  you 
my  secret.  I  am  in  your  hands.  You 
can  repay  my  treatment  of  you  in  the  time 
that  is  past  by  gibbeting  me  as  a  hypocrite, 
a  petty,  contemptible  hypocrite,  who  wished 
to  be  thought  better  than  other  people, 
and  who  was  not.  Perhaps  I  have  deserved 
this  iit  your  hands.  So  be  it.  I  will  not 
humble  myself  by  asking  for  consideration. 
The  fault  and  the  folly  have  been  mine. 
May  Heaven  forgive  me.  If  I  had  acknow- 
ledged Hestor,  and  saved  her  from  the 
buttery,  had  allowed  her  to  mix  with  my 
friends,  how  different  all  this  might  have 
been !  She  might  have  married  a  prince, 
yet  now  she  will  marry  yoii,  you  who  have 
dared  to  doubt  her.  And  all  uselessly. 
All  sacrificed  in  vain — branded  to  all  pips- 
terity  as  a  sly  old  libertine.  Leave  me, 
sir.' 


b  JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

'  You  wrong  me  deeply,'  answered  Jona- 
than. *Your  secret  is  safe,  perfectly  safe. 
One  word  before  I  go.  Why  did  you  tell 
me  this  ?' 

'  Because,'  replied  Sir  William,  '  I  know — 
never  mind  how  I  know — that  Hestor  loves 
you ' — he  paused  wearily  for  breath  before 
continuing — ^  and  to-day  I  learnt  what  it 
was  that  kept  you  apart.  Don't  be  less 
kind  to  her  for  my  sake.  Leave  me,  I 
must  rest.' 

Jonathan  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but 
Sir  William  called  him  back. 

'  Mr.  Swift,'  he  said,  '  Hestor,  under  my 
present  will,  will  get  a  thousand  pounds 
at  my  death.  Come  back  to  me  presently. 
This  must  be  altered  ;  deception  is  useless 
now.' 

And  then  the  short  interview  was  over. 
It  ,was  the  last  Jonathan  Swift  ever  had 
with  Sir  W^illiam  Temple. 

Jonathan  left  the  room  scarcely  realizing 
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his  happiness.  The  transition  from  the  state 
of  abject  misery  in  which  he  had  been  some 
few  hours  before  was  so  abrupt  that  at  first 
he  could  hardly  understand  his  feelings.  It 
had  all  come  upon  him  without  a  word  of 
warning.  '  Mr.  Swift,  you  love  my  daugh- 
ter.' But  so  it  always  is.  People  do  not 
call  '  fire '  with  a  preface  ;  and  so,  as  a 
rule,  what  is  most  important,  has  least  in- 
troduction. 

This  interview  of  five  minutes'  duration, 
these  half-dozen  sentences  were  to  exercise 
a  potent  influence  on  the  future  life  of  our 
hero— were,  in  fact,  to  diametrically  alter 
it.  He  felt  it  was  so,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  left  the  chamber  of  death  like  one 
walking  in  his  sleep  and  dreaming  a  joyful 
dream.  The  one  clear  idea  that  possessed 
him  was  that  now  Stella  might  be  his.  He 
could  formally  ask  her  now,  at  once.  His 
heart  beat  tumultuously.  This  was  the  first 
happiness  he  had  tasted  for  so  long,  poor 
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fellow,  the  first  gleam  of  sunlight  that  had 
shone  for  so  many  years  on  his  weary  jour- 
neying, that  can  you  wonder  at  the  ecstasy 
wdth  which  he  welcomed  it  ?  He  must 
calm  himself  before  he  goes  to  clasp  his 
beloved,  hear  her  say  those  delicious  words 
his  soul  is  longing  for,  and  he  pauses  irre- 
solutely when  the  avenue  is  reached. 

Presently  he  decides,  and  alters  his  walk 
towards  the  cone  hill.  It  is  further  that 
way,  and  the  climb  Avill  do  him  good.  His 
nerves  will  be  the  steadier  for  it.  And  so, 
with  a  ring  in  his  walk  that  had  not  been 
there  since  Lauriel  missed  it  that  terrible 
night  long  ago,  and  a  light  in  his  eyes  that 
Moor  Park  had  never  seen  there  before,  he 
goes  back  to  new  life,  back  to  human  sym- 
pathy and  love  and  trust.  How  joyfully, 
too,  he  remembers  that  his  position  is  now 
sufficiently  assured  to  justify  his  taking  his 
darling  to  himself  without  the  dread  of 
condemning  her  to  poverty.     His  book  was 
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selling,  his  reputation  was  growing,  prefer- 
ment was  promised  him.  And  the  sunshine 
seems  all  the  brisfhter  to  him  because  of 
the  terrible  cloud  that  has  just  rolled  away. 
Alas,  poor  Jonathan  ! 

And  meanwhile,  little  thinking  who  was 
rapidly  approaching,  Stella  stood  in  her 
wretchedness  on  the  old  familiar  spot  on 
the  top  of  the  cone  hill.  She  had  gone 
there,  not  to  weep — the  tears  would  not 
come  yet — but  because  the  house  seemed  to 
stifle  her,  and,  once  outside,  her  scarcely 
conscious  steps  had  instinctively  carried  her 
to  the  spot  memory  made  so  dear.  And 
now,  standincr  there  bv  the  old  tir-tree 
where  Jonathan  had  written  her  those  first 
verses  that  hinted  at  his  love,  she  is  think- 
ing in  quiet  agony  that  only  death  can  ever 
unite  them  now.     Mad  !  mad  !  mad  !  !  ! 

There  is  a  quick  step  behind  her,  and  the 
next  moment  Jonathan  is  in  her  presence 
in  all  the  glory  of  his  happiness.     She  sees 
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what  is  coming,  she  knows  it,  she  feels  it, 
and,  clasping  her  hands  in  anguish,  she 
exclaims, 

*  Go  away — please  go  away — I  want  to 
be  alone  !' 

'  Nay,  Stella  darling,  you  will  let  me 
stay,  will  you  not?  I  have  come  to  ask 
you  to  let  me  stay  with  you  always.  Will 
you  be  ray  little  wife,  sweetest  ?  I  am  un- 
worthy of  you,  Stella,  I  know  it,  but  yet  I 
am  presumptuous  enough  to  think  you  love 
me  just  a  little.  '  Do  you  not?' 

'  Go  away  1'  she  moans  in  answer — '  don't 
ask  me,  please  don't  ask  me.  Let  me  alone 
to  die.' 

'  What  is  the  matter,  dearest  ?'  he  said, 
tenderly  taking  her  unresisting  hand  in  his. 
'Is  it  so  hard  to  tell  me  that  you  love 
me?' 

*  Have  pity  upon  me,'  she  moans — '  I 
cannot.' 

^Then  let  me  assume  it,  darling.    I  know 
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you  love  me,  for  I  know  your  secret.  It  is 
our  secret  now.' 

The  reference  helps  her  to  regain  enough 
composure  to  face  the  Avorst. 

'  I  can  never  marry  you,  Jonathan,  and 
I  can  never  tell  you  why.  Try  to  forgive 
me  ;  it  is  not  ray  fault.  Some  day,  in  a 
better  world,  you  will  know  all  about  it.' 

He  turns  quite  cold. 

'  Then  you  have  been  trifling  with  me — 
you,  too,  are  faithless  !' 

*  Jonathan  !  Jonathan  !  can't  you  trust 
me  ?' 

But  he  turns  away,  and  light,  love, 
human  sympathy,  and  sweet,  strong  trust 
have  quitted  his  soul  never  to  return  to  it 
again  in  this  world  as  he  says,  '  Good-bye.' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  Sir  William  Teai- 
ple  left  this  world  for  one  less  diplomatic 
and  a  great  deal  better.  The  shock  of  his 
last  interview  with  his  secretary  had  been 
more  than  the  worn  frame  could  bear,  and 
the  end  had  been  its  consequence.  He  died 
very  much  regretted,  very  much  respected, 
very  much  admired.  The  king  felt  he  had 
lost  a  thoroughly  trustworthy,  steady-going 
counsellor  who  might  be  relied  on  in  mat- 
ters of  fact  with  undeviating,  unhesitating 
certainty.  And,  beyond  matter  of  fact,  King 
William  was  not  in  the  habit  of  asking 
many  questions ;  for,  though  far  from  being 
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a  genius,  he  was  a  giant  in  the  political 
world  compared  with  any  living  English- 
man of  prominence.  And  he  knew  it,  as  a 
man  always  does  under  the  circumstances. 
So  he  plaintively  mourned  over  the  head 
clerk,  and  smiled  grimly  over  the  eulogies 
that  were  written  about  the  statesman. 

Stella's  grief  was  of  a  different  order. 
She  loved  Iier  father  deeply.  In  her  un- 
selfish soul,  the  thought  of  how  much  this 
father  should  have  done  for  her  which  he 
had  not  done,  and  how  slight,  after  all, 
were  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  her 
compared  with  what,  in  the  sacred  name  of 
daughter,  she  had  a  right  to  ask,  never 
intruded  itself. 

'He  was  very  good  to  me,'  she  pondered 
sadly,  *  very,  very  good  ;  and  now  there  is 
no  one  left,  no  one  to  love  me,  and  there 
never  can  be — not  until  I  go  too.' 

Stella  did  not  cry  about  it,  however. 
The   blow    had    fallen   when    she  was   too 
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numbed  for  crying.  The  memory  of  that 
awful  scene  which  had  taken  her  lover  from 
her  had  left  an  all  too  vivid  consciousness 
that  there  were  calamities  far  worse  than 
death,  and  separations  far  more  bitter  than 
the  grave.  Mrs.  Dingley  was  a  little  dis- 
gusted at  Stella's  apparent  apathy.  Of  the 
relationship  between  the  late  baronet  and 
his  daughter  she  knew  nothing,  whatever 
she  may  have  suspected  ;  but  to  her  mind 
it  was  only  common  nature  to  weep  bitterly 
when  a  generous  benefactor  was  taken 
away,  more  especially  when  he  happened 
to  be  an  individual  of  wealth  and  position. 
I  agree  with  the  sentiment ;  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  'common  nature,'  it  is  only  accurate 
as  to  the  last  clause. 

So  at  the  first  meal  at  which  they 
met,  after  the  news  of  the  sad  event  was 
brought  to  them,  Mrs.  Dingley,  in  tears 
and  somewhat  aggrieved,  opened  the  flood- 
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gates  of  her  gentle  displeasure  on  poor 
Stella. 

^  My  dear,  why  don't  you  cry  ?  People 
will  think  you  don't  care  ;  and  Sir  William, 
poor  dear  Sir  William,  was  always  so  kind 
to  you.' 

*  Yes,  he  was  very  kind,'  answered  Stella, 
simply. 

'  Well,    then,    my    dear,  why  don't ' 

began  Mrs.  Dingley ;  but  then  her  eyes 
met  Stella's,  and  she  checked  herself 
abruptly.  '  Gracious  heavens,  my  child  ! 
you  mustn't  look  like  that.  People  won't 
expect  you  to  be  so  miserable  as  that.' 

'  I  am  so  tired,'  was  the  weary  answer, 
*  so  tired  and  lonely.' 

Mrs.  Dingley  had  forgotten  all  about  Sir 
William  now.  She  moved  her  chair  close 
to  Stella's,  and  gently  drew  the  dark  head 
to  her  breast. 

'  I  love  you  very  dearly,  darling ;  don't 
be  lonely.' 
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Then  there  was  a  long  silence,  and  Stella 
lay  still  like  a  weary  child. 

'  Hestor,'  presently  began  Mrs.  Dingley. 

'  Call  rae  Stella,  please — always  Stella.' 

'  Is  it  wise,  my  darling,  to  think  so  much 
of  that  ?  He  is  not  worthy  of  you,  or  he 
would  love  you  better,  and  he  has  treated 
you  very  badly,  and  he  has  made  your  little 
heart  ache,  and  I  don't  think  I  will  ever 
speak  to  him  again,'  ran  on  Mrs.  Dingley, 
with  rapid  feminine  aggressiveness. 

The  weary  head  forsook  its  resting-place, 
and  the  weary  voice  cried  out,  as  though  in 
pain, 

'  Oh !  no,  he  is  good  and  true  ;  I  love 
him,  God  knows  how  I  love  him.  But  I 
never  can  marry  him — never,  never,  never. 
So  I  told  him  no.  It  isn't  his  fault.  I  told 
him  noJ 

'Stella!  Why?'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Ding- 
ley,  in  amazement. 

But  Stella  sadly  shook  her  head. 
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*  I  cannot  tell  you,  not  even  you.  You 
will  trust  me — won't  you  trust  me  ?  You 
are  the  only  one  left  who  will.' 

*  Yes,  ray  dear,  I  suppose  it  is  all  for  the 
best,  and  I  am  sure,  whosever  fault  it  is,  it 
is  not  yours.  Now  come  and  lie  down. 
We  won't  talk  about  it  any  more.' 

And  she  took  her  to  the  couch  and  cover- 
ed her  over  warmly,  as  a  mother  would  a 
child,  and  then  she  sang  to  her  softly, 
sweetly  a  song  of  His  kingdom  who  giveth 
His  beloved  sleep,  until  at  last  the  heavy 
eyes  were  closed,  the  weary-looking  features 
softened  to  a  smile,  and  Stella  was  dream- 
ing she  was  happy. 

It  is  a  sad  contrast  to  look  just  now  at 
Jonathan.  He  too  has  been  trying  to 
snatch  a  few  moments  of  restful  oblivion, 
but  his  racked  and  agitated  mind  refuses 
hira  the  boon,  so  he  has  risen  from  his 
couch  and  is  writing,  with  that  strange  look 
upon  his  face  of  a   man  whose  possibilities 

VOL.  Ill,  c 
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^re   infinite   for   good  or  evil,  the  all  too 
suggestive  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

'  Now  I  will  sleep.     I  thank  thee,  God,  for  sleep  ! 
The  deepening  shade  proclaims  the  seasons  too 
Have  spirits,  and  that  disembodied  Time 
Floats  through  Eternity.     Yes,  day  is  done, 
The  first  dull,  awful  day  of  misery 
Done  !     Over  !     Past !     And  I  will  strive  to  think 
There's  no  to-morrow.     Come,  Oblivion,  come, 
And  let  me  for  a  little  while  have  rest 
Unconscious,  like  the  clay  I  left  on  earth. 
Why  gib'st  thou.  Torture,  on  thy  steely  throne  ? 
Why  sitt'st  thou  open-eyed  !     Lo  !  it  is  night ! 
Stay — say  not — it  has  come,  unspoken  come. 
My  God  !  my  God  !  then  Hell  indeed  is  Hell.' 

He  smiled  when  the  verses  were  written. 
They  were  powerful  verses,  he  knew,  and 
the  consciousness  of  his  strength  pleased 
him.  Alas !  poor  Jonathan,  has  it  come  to 
this  that  you  can  smile  over  such  an  awful 
thought  simply  because  you  thought  it? 
Is  your  ambition  turning  to  self-love? 
Alas !  poor  Jonathan.  There  were  two 
possible  results  of  such  an  experience  as 
Jonathan  Swift  had  undergone  in  the  case 
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of  such  a  man  as  was  he,  that  is  to  say,  a 
man  who  was  merely  human.  The  Apostle 
John,  Bernard,  Baxter,  or  Thomas  Boston 
are  in  a  different  category,  and  are  govern- 
ed by  different  laws.  The  source  of  their 
power  both  for  themselves  and  others  is 
direct  inspiration  from  that  Being  in  whom 
Positivists  will  not  believe  because  He  is  not 
more  manifest  to  their  senses  than  is  the 
Principle  of  Life.  And  of  course  I  must  ex- 
cept the  opposite  and  somewhat  larger  class 
of  those  who  are  less  than  human.  There  is 
many  a  German  Jew  (and  there  are  many 
more  who  ought  to  have  been  German  Jews) 
who  would  not  be  nearly  so  much  affected 
by  the  loss  of  his  belief  in  Human  Nature, 
and  the  shattering  of  such  idols  as  were 
those  of  Jonathan  Swift,  as  he  would  be  by 
a  fluctuation  in  the  money-market.  But 
then  that  is  because  he  is  a  German  Jew,  or 
because  he  ought  to  have  been  one.  So  I 
repeat  that  with  such  a  man   as  our  hero 
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there  were  only  two  possible  results  of  his 
experience,  self-effacement  or  self-indulg- 
ence ;  and  the}^  are  both  really  modifications 
of  the  same  thing.  For  to  succumb  to 
trials,  and  cease  henceforth  to  do  more  than 
pursue  the  routine  necessary  to  existence,  is 
the  self-indulgence  of  those  feminine,  un- 
happy minds  which  have  never  owned  the 
invigorating  sway  of  a  supreme  passion. 

On  the  other  hand,  self-indulgence  with 
a  very  great  number  means  sensuality,  be- 
cause the  natural  bent  of  a  very  great  many 
is  sensual ;  but  all  this  is  simply  a  question 
of  original,  innate,  mental  tendency.  What 
I  mean  to  impress  on  you,  gentle  reader,  as 
in  my  view  the  key  of  all  Jonathan  Swift's 
future  history,  is  merely  this — and,  so  stated, 
it  will  appear  almost  a  truism — Jonathan 
had  a  certain  absorbing  passion,  and  this  by 
the  happy  influences  of  a  heart,  feeling, 
generous  and  unsuspecting,  and  an  education 
which  taught  that  Man  was   made  in  God's 
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own  image,  and  that  his  chief  end  was  the 
glory  of  his  Maker,  by  these  happy  influ- 
ences, I  say,  this  passion  was  moulded  and 
applied  for  the  service  of  the  world.  Am- 
bition was  the  passion,  and  the  object,  sup- 
plied by  the  influence,  meditation,  and  im- 
pulse of  his  earlier  years,  was  the  grand  one 
of  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  As  to  all 
this,  however,  he  had  reverted  to  a  state  of 
nature.  How  wicked,  poor,  petty,  and  alto- 
gether despicable  had  the  very  best  of  these 
fellow-creatures  turned  out  to  be.  Ambi- 
tious to  serve  such  paltry,  pernicious  insects! 
It  was  impossible.  And  so,  with  his  faith 
staggered,  and  the  golden  chains  which 
bound  him  to  Humanity  snapped  and 
broken,  he  turned  in  upon  himself,  lived  for 
himself,  and  he  who  had  once  indulged  the 
glorious  ambition  of  being  great  for  the 
sake  of  all  mankind,  was  slave  henceforward 
of  the  selfish  wish  to  be  great  for  the  sake 
of  one. 
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Stella's  refusal  of  him  gave  an  immediate 
iuipulse  to  Jonathan's  unhappily  emanci- 
pated ambition.  Beyond  the  feeling  that 
this  girl,  whom  he  had  believed  to  be  an 
angel  incarnate,  should  deliberately  set  to 
work  to  ruin  his  life  and  break  his  heart, 
there  was  a  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  Stella 
was  contemptible  as  well  as  wicked,  and 
had  refused  him  because  of  his  poverty  and 
want  of  position.  'Let  her  see  some  day 
what  she  has  missed,'  whispered  a  voice  in 
his  breast.  It  was  much  too  pretty  a  senti- 
ment for  Jonathan  Swift  to  deliberately 
entertain,  but  it  was  enough  as  a  matter 
of  impulse  to  initiate  his  new  career. 

The  recent  success  of  his  book  gave  him 
an  opportunity  for  grasping  at  fame  such 
as  he  had  never  before  enjoyed.  It  was 
the  first  step  up  that  ladder  on  which  the 
first  step  is  the  most  difiicult.  There  would 
be  no  necessity  now  to  hunt  over  London 
for    a    publisher    who     could    understand 
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original  genius.  They  knew  his  name,  and 
that  was  better  than  any  amount  of  genius 
to  an  author  then  as  now.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  wait  at  Moor  Park  until 
Sir  William's  will  had  been  read,  and  vari- 
ous matters  of  detail  arranged,  and,  while 
pondering  the  delay  involved,  it  suddenly 
flashed  across  him  that  he  had  never  ful- 
filled Sir  William's  last  request.  The  lawyer 
had  not  been  sent  to  the  dying  man,  and 
Hestor  Johnson  would  receive,  under  the 
will,  only  a  pittance  which  would  scarcely 
enable  her  to  live. 

*  Fifty  pounds  a  year  !'  he  thought.  'Ah, 
I  am  sorry  for  that.  It  is  not  much  to 
live  upon,  and  the  money  will  probably  go 
where  it  is  less  wanted.' 

He  was  right.  That  was  all  Hestor  John- 
son received  under  her  father's  will ;  and, 
to  her  unspeakable  joy,  there  was  no  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  paternity.  So  her 
father's    memory    was    safe    from    libertine 
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sneers  at  his  pretentious  purity.  Mrs.  Ding- 
ley  was  satisfied  with  the  baronet's  gener- 
osity. '  It  is  a  fairly  large  sum  to  bestow, 
**  In  consideration  of  a  steward's  faithful 
services,"  after  all,'  she  thought.  Besides, 
there  was  a  clause  prohibiting  the  rents  on 
the  Moor  Park  estate  being  raised  within 
a  term  of  years,  and  therefore  the  nice 
little  house  and  garden  was  theirs  at  a 
nominal  rent  for  some  time  to  come. 

'  We  shall  be  very  comfortable,  Stella,' 
she  said.     '  We  must  try  to  be  happy  too.' 

Under  this  same  will,  Jonathan  Swift 
was  appointed  Sir  William  Temple's  literary 
executor.  The  position  took  him  aback  a 
little.  The  task  was  one  that  required  time 
to  efficiently  discharge,  even  if  his  heart 
were  in  the  work,  and  this  his  heart  cer- 
tainly was  not.  Then  again,  edit  the  re- 
mains how  he  would,  they  would  assuredly 
not  sell.  They  were  not  popular,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  and  no  rearranging  could 
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make  tliem  so.  The  profit  of  his  prospec- 
tive labour  in  fame  and  money  was  there- 
fore exceedingly  remote ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Jonathan  did  not  see  any  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  except  by  a  curt  refusal, 
which  would  be  construed  by  everybody, 
from  the  king  downwards,  as  a  slight  to 
Sir  William's  memory,  and  resented  ac- 
cordingly. So  Jonathan  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  waste  of  six  months  or  so  was 
better  than  the  still  more  thankless  task 
of  kicking  against  the  pricks — as  yet — and 
decided  to  remain  for  the  present  where  he 
was. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Sir  William  Temple's  posthumous  works 
required  a  terrible  amount  of  judicious  edit- 
ing, and  Jonathan  so  found,  to  the  weari- 
ness of  his  spirit.  Such  a  mass  of  intelH- 
gent  common-place,  and  little  or  nothing 
of  anything  better  or  worse,  afforded  no 
facilities  for  the  selection  of  the  fittest.  So 
pruning  would  not  do.  Improving  was  out 
of  the  question.  Mediocrity  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  element,  unalterable.  Interpolation  ? 
No,  that  would  not  be  honest,  if  unavowed, 
and  would  appear  presumptuous  if  acknow- 
ledged. 

Thinking  thus  after  three  months  of  hard 
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labour  to  make  Sir  William's  '  remains ' 
satisfy  the  literary  test  of  a  work  he  always 
insisted  on,  namely,  that  he,  Jonathan, 
should  enjoy  it,  and  just  as  he  was  begin- 
ning to  despair,  the  saving  notion  of  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  foot-notes  flashed 
across  him.  Pages  of  grimly  facetious  ex- 
planation should  tip  and  feather  the  blunt 
devious  arrows  of  Sir  William's  paragraphs. 
Why  not?  Foot-notes  had  always  been 
recognised  as  a  justifiable  auxiliary  for  ob- 
scuring an  author's  sense,  then  what  must 
they  not  be  when  they  disguise  his  nonsense, 
or,  better  still,  clothe  his  platitudes  ?  So  to 
work  he  set  at  once,  delighted  with  his  in- 
spiration. Page  after  page  was  rapidly  writ- 
ten and  fitted  to  the  text  with  an  unfailing 
ingenuity  which  the  comprehensive,  Glad- 
stonian  history-of-the-world  style  of  his 
author  aided  not  a  little.  Still,  work  as 
he  would,  the  affair  was  a  long  one,  and 
it  was  three  months  before  he  was  able  to 
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pack  his  box — there  was  very  little   in  it 

but  books  and  papers — and  bid   good-bye 

to  the   desolation,   grown    doubly-desolate, 

of  Moor  Park. 

So  at  last,  once  again  Jonathan  Swift  was 

in  London. 

'  God  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the  town, 
God  made  the  bullock,  but  man  made  the  beef.' 

For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  beef.  I  be- 
lieve that,  too,  was  historically  the  case  with 
Cowper,  especially  if  the  bullock  was  a  bull. 
However,  Jonathan,  from  motives  of  econ- 
omy, located  himself  at  the  '  Swan  Tavern '  in 
an  alley  off  Cornhill,  and  at  once  set  about 
the  sale  of  his  manuscript.  It  had  not  oc- 
curred to  him  that  a  year  was  a  very  long 
time  for  the  author  of  a  successful  pamphlet 
to  hide  his  hght  under  a  bushel,  but  this 
fact  was  vividly  called  before  his  mind  at 
the  first  bookseller's  shop  he  entered. 

*Is  Mr.  Lintot  at  homer'  he  asked  the 
lad  serving. 
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'Yes.' 

'Then  oblige  me  by  taking  my  name  up 
to  him — Mr.  Swift — Jonathan  Swift.' 
*Does  he  know  you?'  inquired  the  hid. 

*  Know  me  ?     Of  course.' 

So  away  went  the  lad.  Presently  he  re- 
turned to  say  that  his  master  was  very  busy, 
and  would  Mr.  Swift  say  on  what  special 
business  he  wished  to  see  him. 

*  Good  morning/  remarked  Jonathan, 
walking  out. 

The  episode  amused  him  somewhat.  He 
felt  in  a  position  to  be  amused.  To  his 
amazement,  however,  the  next  publisher  he 
called  upon,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  again 
were  all  equally  busy  and  desirous  of  know- 
ing his  business  through  the  medium  of  some 
office-buy  or  head  bottle-w^asher.  It  was 
growling  seriously  like  the  old  times  Jona- 
than had  fondly  hoped  had  gone  for  ever. 
At  last  he  went  back  to  his  inn  thoroughly 
disorusted.     What   did    it    mean?     He  had 
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letters  from  nearly  all  these  men  in  his 
pocket,  only  a  year  old,  and  yet  when  he 
acts  upon  their  own  ^  earnest  solicitation,' 
and  affords  them  the  '  wished-for  oppor- 
tunity '  of  publishing  his  next  work,  this  is 
how  they  accept  it.  He  sat  down,  however, 
undaunted  as  yet,  and  wrote  to  the  only 
publisher  of  position  on  whom  he  had  not 
yet  called,  requesting  him  to  come  next 
day  to  confer  with  him  about  the  publica- 
tion of  Sir  William  Temple's  posthumous 
works,  and  mentioning  that  he  was  the 
author  of  '  The  Battle  of  the  Books,'  and  Sir 
William's  literary  executor. 

'There,'  he  thought.  'If  the  fellow 
chooses  to  stay  away  he  can.  At  any  rate, 
he  can  hardly  send  the  office-boy.' 

Punctually  at  eleven  the  publisher  came. 
Sir  William's  name  had  been  the  talisman. 

'  Ah,  there  is  a  large  volume  in  this 
manuscript  alone,'  he  remarked,  when  Jona- 
than handed  him  the  papers,  whereupon  our 
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hero  explained  that,  as  the  documents  in 
their  bald  state  were  somewhat  dry  for 
popular  tastes,  he  had  enlivened  them 
with  copious  notes.  Mr.  Crawley  stroked 
his  chin ;  he  was  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world. 

*  By  the  way,'  he  said,  '  I  am  flattered  by 
your  application  to  me.  So  many  of  my 
friends  in  the  trade  are  better  known  than 
myself.' 

*  The  works  have  as  yet  been  offered  to 
none,'  answered  Jonathan.  '  Chances  like 
this  are  not  discussed  with  boys  in  the  shop 
and  general  servants.' 

Mr.  Crawley  understood  the  position  at  a 
glance. 

'  I  shall  willingly  undertake  the  publica- 
tion of  these  documents,  Mr.  Swift;  but  the 
fairest  way  to  all  concerned — in  fact,  my 
universal  practice — is  to  buy  the  copyright. 
AVill  you  sell  me  these  works  for  a  sum 
down?      For   instance,    let    me   see. — The 
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simplest  form  of  contract  is  a  receipt/  and, 
taking  up  a  pen,  he  wrote,  ^  Received  from 

James  Crawley,  publisher,  the  sum  of ' 

— 'we  will  talk  about  price  in  a  moment* — 
*  in  full  payment  for  certain  posthumous 
works  of  Sir  William  Temple,  Bart.,  enu- 
merated below.' 

'  I  suppose  my  guarantee  for  the  credit- 
able form  of  the  issue  is  your  own  self- 
interest  ?'  inquired  Jonathan. 

^Certainly,'  answered  Mr.  Crawley,  *and, 
as  I  hate  haggling,  I  will  tell  you  at  once 
the  outside  figure  I  can  give.  Will  you 
take  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  lot?' 

•Jonathan  made  a  mental  calculation  of 
what  his  first  work  had  produced,  and 
answered,  '  Yes,'  whereupon  Mr.  Crawley 
very  much  regretted  having  offered  so 
much.  However,  he  wrote  an  order  for 
the  money,  payable  in  three  days,  took  the 
manuscript  and  his  signed  receipt,  and  went 
his  way. 
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In  a  few  days  flaming  notices  appeared 
of  the  approaching  publication  of  the  latest 
works  of  that  great  statesman  and  learned 
man,  Sir  William  Temple,  but  there  was  no 
word  in  them  of  the  editor's  notes.  And 
when  the  works  were  actually  published 
there  were  no  notes.  Mr.  Crawley  was  wise 
in  his  generation.  The  great  statesman's 
name  was  inn  pie  to  sell  an  edition,  pay  ex- 
penses, and  leave  a  handsome  profit ;  then 
why  should  the  gauntlet  be  run  of  printing 
double  the  matter  and  incurring  double  the 
risk  for  a  very  problematical  advantage  ? 
He  did  not  see  much  wit  in  Jonathan's  foot- 
notes, so  probably  other  people  would  not 
see  it  either.  As  for  Jonathan,  he  merely 
smiled  a  lurid  smile  that  would  have  made 
Mr.  Crawley  very  uncomfortable  had  he 
seen  it,  and  muttered  to  himself,  '  What  in- 
credible idiots  these  people  will  appear  to 
Prince  Posterity  !'     He  was  right. 

All    this    time   Jonathan    had   deferred 
VOL.  III.  r> 
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going  to  push  his  fortunes  at  Court  in  the 
hope  of  being  efficiently  aided  in  doing  so 
by   the   additional   reputation    his    '  notes ' 
would  confer  on  him.     Now,  of  course,  he 
waited  no  longer.    The  king,  who  had  been 
gracious  to  him  when  he  was  absolutely  un- 
known, presumably  would  be  so  still ;  and 
he  had  in  his  pocket  a  letter  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam,  begging  in    his  favour   his    majesty's 
gracious  countenance  and  protection.     This 
Jonathan    forwarded    through    the   proper 
channel  to  the"  king,  accompanying  it  with 
a  humble  apology  for  not  having   sooner 
availed   hiaiself  of  it  on  the  ground  of  the 
duty  he  owed  to  his  late  patron's  literary 
memory,   and  further  begging  his   majesty 
to  confer  on  him  (as  he  once  had  promised, 
but  probably  had  forgotten)  the  first  vacant 
prebend  of  Canterbury.     The  reply  was  a 
command  to  attend  at  Court,  and  to  Court 
Jonathan  accordingly  went.     His  reception 
was  good.      The  king  had  let  fall  a  few 
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kindlv  words  about  him  which  set  society 
at  its  wit's  end  to  remember  who  he  was 
and  what  he  had  done. 

'  Ah,  yes — wTote,  didn't  he  ?  Clever, 
was  it  not  ?  I  believe  I  read  it.  Yes,  I 
remember  now ;  of  course  it  was  brilliant. 
Henry  St.  John  told  me  so.  But  my  ras- 
cally bookseller  never  sent  liome  my  copy, 
though  I  actually  prepaid  it  to  make  sure, 
and  somehow  or  other  I  never  troubled  to 
hunt  him  up.  After  all,  it  hardly  matters. 
It  is  only  for  a  day  or  two  that  people  talk 
about  a  book.' 

By  the  aid  of  which  and  similar  commu- 
nications the  great  little  world  was  prepared 
to  accord  Jonathan  a  sufficiently  cordial 
welcome  when  he  appeared  on  its  stage. 
His  personal  appearance,  however,  was  very 
much  against  him.  He  w^as  beyond  Tai- 
loric  aid.  Baines  himself  could  do  nothing 
for  him.  The  angles  ivoiild  show,  let  his 
professional  advisers   pad   never  so  wisely. 

d2 
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And  his  face  fitted  his  body.  The  stern, 
gaunt  features  were  sterner,  gaunter  than 
ever,  and  were  beginning  to  ape  the  spirit 
inside  and  look  harsh  as  well.  However, 
at  the  first  reception  the  king  singled  him 
out  for  a  nod,  a  faint  alteration  of  feature 
that  passed  with  the  soldier  prince  for  a 
smile,  a  brief  military  remark  about  Sir 
William  having  done  his  duty,  and,  'You 
must  not  be  forgotten  now  he  is  gone.  But 
I  am  sorry  you  did  not  take  the  commis- 
sion.' That  was  all ;  but  the  courtiers, 
accustomed  to  their  master's  taciturnity, 
looked  upon  it  as  a  good  deal.  So  the 
little  wits  left  Jonathan's  clothes,  and 
figure,  and  face  alone  in  the  meantime. 
Some  of  them  even  tried  to  be  positively 
civil  and  appreciative.  *  Lud  !  a  fine  day, 
Mr.  Swift.  Ha,  ha!  As  to  weather,  have 
you  heard  Lord  Sparkish's  last?  He  hates 
talking  about  the  weather,  and  somebody 
said  to  him  it  was  fine.     Then,  barring  the 
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interval  between  twelve  o'clock  last  night 
and  no  time  this  morning,  answers  Sparkish, 
*'  You  are  foresworn ;  for  yesterday  you 
told  me,  by  Lud,  it  was  wet.'" 

And  to  such  well-meant,  if  not  invigorat- 
ing civilities,  Jonathan  responded  warmly, 
for  among  these  people  he  was  entirely  out 
of  his  element,  and  even  the  most  idiotic 
diversion  was  a  preferable  evil  to  standing 
about  alone  with  nothing  to  do  but  to 
think,  as  such  a  man  circumstanced  as  he 
was  must  think  in  such  company. 

Jonathan  Swift  was  probably  the  superior 
of  every  man  in  that  assemblage  in  every 
respect  worth  mentioning  but  one.  and  that 
a  very  important  one — namely,  manner. 
He  had  never  mixed  in  that  class  of  society 
before,  and  he  frankly  acknowledged  to 
himself  that  this  had  been  a  real  loss  to 
him.  The  exquisitely  worked  automata 
around  him  were  his  superiors  in  colour 
and  shading.     I  w^ish  people  would  not  use 
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the    word     '  polish '     in    this    connection • 
Polish  is  acquired  by  rubbing  something  off. 
But,  add  negations  to  the  genus  homo  as  long 
as  you  will,  and   you   wdll  not  get  a  Beau 
Brummel.     No ;  for  that  you  must  resort  to 
your  oil-paints  and  varnishes.     And  a  very 
satisfactory  substitute  for  '  polish '  it  is  that 
they  supply  one  with.     However,  Jonathan 
gradually  became    accustomed   to    his  sur- 
roundings, and  felt  more  at  home.     Two  or 
three  youngish  men,  who  liked  a  joke  and 
who  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  Jonathan 
was  a  real  wit,  used  sometimes  to  ask  him 
to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  with  them,  and 
some   of  the  better   sort  began    to   really 
appreciate  him  as  a  sterling  man  of  talent. 
So  things  began  to  go  comfortably  enough, 
except  that  nothing  seemed  to  come  of  it 
all.      Poor    Jonathan    felt     bitterly    that, 
whether  snubbed  or   not   snubbed,   it  was 
intensely  degrading  for  him  to  dance  attend- 
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ance  on  princes  and  potentates  in  the  hopes 
of  begging  a  living  ;  and  when  weeks  and 
months  passed,  and  this  degradation  seemed 
to  have  been  vainly  undergone,  he  was 
galled  to  the  soul.  He  had  written  nothing 
lately,  he  had  no  heart  to  do  so,  and  his 
finances  were  running  low.  But  there  was 
not  much  loncrer  to  wait.  The  end  of  this 
scene  was  fast  approaching.  It  came  thus  : 
Henry  St.  John,  who  was  enjoying  himself 
in  France,  heard  of  Jonathan's  appearance 
in  the  London  world,  and  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Berkeley  (who  was  an  old  friend  of  his 
father's),  saying  that  any  good  turn  the 
peer  could  do  Mr.  Swift  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  personal  favour.  Lord  Berkeley 
accordingly  introduced  himself  to  Jonathan, 
and  was  soon  very  much  struck  with  his 
parts  and  evident  capacity.  So  much  was 
this  the  case  that,  after  having  inquired 
in   the  kindest  possible  manner  as  to  the 
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prospects  and  ambitions  of  the  gawky 
genius,  he  offered  Jonathan  the  post  of 
private  secretary  to  himself  in  his  capacity 
of  one  of  the  Lord  Justices  of  Ireland, 
pointing  out  that  there  would  not  be  much 
work  to  do,  and  consequently  plenty  of 
leisure  for  literary  pursuits. 

Jonathan  paused  a  moment  to  cast  an 
eye  of  loathing  over  the  past  months  of  un- 
successful mendicancy,  and  then  accepted 
the  offer.  They  were  talking  in  an  ante- 
room when  this  occurred,  and  the  words 
had  hardly  passed  Jonathan's  lips,  when 
our  old  friend,  Lord  Vane  of  Vane  Castle, 
sauntered  in.  Lord  Berkeley  shook  hands 
with  him,  and,  after  some  conversation  had 
passed  between  them,  said, 

'  I  must  introduce  Mr.  Swift  to  you.  He 
is  going  as  my  secretary  to  Ireland.  Come, 
you  will  be  able  to  talk  to  him  better  than 
I  can — hugely  clever — Mr.  Jonathan  Swift 
— Lord  Vane.' 
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Lord  Vane  started. 

*  Did  you  reside  some  time  at  Merton/ 
he  asked,  abruptly. 

'  I  did,  my  lord,'  answered  Jonathan. 

'  And  were  you  for  some  time  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  private  secretary  ?' 

'  I  was.' 

'  Ah,'  remarked  Lord  Vane,  in  a  tone  of 
stage  dissimulation,  *  I  think  I  have  heard 
of  you  before.  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  again.  Just  now  I  am  busy. 
Good-bye,  for  the  present.' 

'You  of  all  people,'  laughed  Lord  Berke- 
ley, when  his  friend  had  disappeared,  '  must 
excuse  him  such  little  eccentricities.  He  is  a 
philosopher.' 

Jonathan  did  not  understand  the  philos- 
ophy, nor  did  he  care  to  ;  and  presently  he 
took  his  leave  and  returned  to  the  *  Swan,' 
tolerably  satisfied  with  having  obtained  a 
post  which  would  give  him  leisure  to  exert 
his  special  talents,  and  exceedingly  pleased 
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at  escaping  from  the  miserable  servitude  of 
a  '  hanger-on/ 

Lord  Vane  had  not  forgotten  De  Guis- 
card's  story.  This  was  the  Swift  then  who 
abused  his  opportunities,  as  Sir  William 
Temple's  secretary,  to  furnish  political 
conspirators  with  information.  No  doubt 
the  same  scheme  was  to  be  pursued  under 
these  new  auspices.  Ireland,  too,  was 
a  better  field  to  work  in.  The  matter 
was  clear,  and  the  king  must  be  informed 
iram  mediately. 

Is  the  reader  surprised  at  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Vane  of  Vane  Castle. 
Certainly  it  betrays  opinions  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  he  entertained  when  last 
we  met  him,  but  that  is  of  course.  He 
was  a  theoretical  politician.  He  repudiated 
experience,  and  worked  on  '  General  Prin- 
ciples.' And  be  it  remarked  that  '  General 
Principles,'  in  politics,  mean  simply  the 
premisses  requisite  to  produce  a  desired  con- 
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elusion.  The  Irish  Laud  Act  of  1870  was 
an  Act  founded  on  '  General  Principles, ' 
and  so  was  the  diametrically  opposite  (in  all 
but  the  general  principle  of  robbery)  Irish 
Land  Act  of  ten  years  later.  Yet  both 
were  introduced  and  carried  by  the  same 
individuals.  Certainly  Lord  Vane  would 
have  made  an  enthusiastic  Gladstonian.  This 
by  the  way. 

The  result  was  the  same  to  Jonathan, 
whether  the  motives  which  inspired  this 
conduct  were  rational  or  the  reverse.  Lord 
Vane  told  his  majesty  a  long  story,  very 
much  edited,  so  to  speak,  and  much  more 
plausible  that  that  De  Guiscard  had  told 
him.  It  was  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  partly 
original  and  partly  the  reverse.  But  the 
credulous  peer  believed  the  tale  he  had 
been  told,  and  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  the 
king  believe  it  too.     And  he  did. 

Some  days  later  Jonathan  v/ent  to  Court 
with  Lord  Berkeley,  and  felt  at  once  that 
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the  atmosphere  had  changed.  The  dead 
weight  of  society  was  against  him.  His 
acquaintances  shunned  him.  The  counten- 
ance of  my  Lord  Sansens,  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Job  Lotte,  and  their  fellows  was  with- 
drawn from  Jonathan  Swift !  What  a 
strange  being  man  is  !  Fancy  a  guinea  pig 
slighting  an  elephant !  However,  most  of 
these  people  were  polite  in  their  insolence. 
You  see,  they  had  lots  of  practice.  But 
the  hangers-on  were  different.  There  were 
a  good  many  commission-agents  then  as 
now,  at  Court  and  about  it,  who  introduced 
the  Justcomes  and  Specflies  (for  a  consider- 
ation) to  their  new  sphere,  and  painted  oc- 
casionally the  portrait  of  a  statesman  in 
return  for  giving  political  information  they 
had  overheard  at  keyholes. 

'  No,  I  thank  you/  said  Mr.  Augustus 
Mulmey,  when  Jonathan  offered  him  some 
trifling  service  that  the  moment  had  brought 
forth,  and  then  Jonathan  noticed  that  Mr. 
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Augustus  Mulrney  was  looking   clown  upon 
him  with  a  most  Mulmeian  sneer. 

Just  then  Lord  Vane  happened  to  pass, 
and  vouchsafed  no  recognition.  The  farce 
was  over.  Jonathan  saw  it  all.  And,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel,  he  went  his  way,  taking 
with  him  the  memory  of  one  more  series 
of  insults,  one  more  demonstration  of  the 
smallness,  meanness,  contemptibility  of  man- 
kind. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  sequel  to  all  this  was  not  long  delayed. 
The  same  evening  a  servant  brought  Jona- 
than a  letter  from  Lord  Berkeley,  which 
ran  in  the  following  terms  : — 

*  My  dear  Sir, 

*  The  king  has  been  informed 
of  some  circumstances  in  your  career  to 
which  he  takes  the  strongest  exception. 
What  these  circumstances  are  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn.  Unfortunately,  the 
result  is  the  same.  I  am  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  avail  myself  of  your  services, 
and  am  regretfully  obliged  to  cancel  your 
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appointment  as  my  secretary.  The  utmost 
I  can  do  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  His 
Majesty's  commands  is  the  gift  of  an  Irish 
living.  Two  such  are  at  my  disposal  just 
now — namely,  Laracor  and  Rathbeggin. 
They  together  amount  only  to  about  half 
the  value  of  the  secretaryship.  Such  as 
they  are,  however,  they  are  yours.  Pray 
let  me  know  without  delay  whether  you 
care  to  accept  this  offer.' 

That  was  all,  except  a  great  many  ex- 
pressions of  impotent  civility.  Jonathan 
told  the  servant  to  wait  a  moment,  and 
answered  the  letter  then  and  there. 

'  I  accept,'  he  said,  curtly,  '  your  lord- 
ship's proposal  as  being  the  very  best  com- 
pensation you  could  offer  me,  under  the 
circumstances,  for  my  unjust  dismissal. 
What  the  king  can  have  heard  of  me, 
beyond  what  is  patent  to  all  the  world, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.'  However,  it 
is    satisfactorv    for    me    to    consider   that, 
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while  judged  unworthy  to  serve  my  king 
even  indirectly,  there  is  no  hesitation  about 
my  fitness  for  serving  my  God.' 

Two  months  more,  and  Jonathan  was 
back  again  in  Ireland,  going  through  the 
old  routine  of  Kilroot  duties,  and  wonder- 
ing at  times  if  the  events  of  the  past  year 
had  only  been  an  ugly  dream.  And  yet, 
similar  though  his  present  position  was  to 
the  one  he  had.  occupied  only  a  year  before, 
to  Jonathan  Swift  it  seemed  like  an  alto- 
gether new  experience.  Events  were  mov- 
ing fast  with  him,  and  he  was  changing  fast 
with  events.  The  cocoon  which  is  a  grave 
to  the  worm  is  a  birthplace  to  the  butter- 
fly. Somewhat  the  same  thought  occurred 
to  himself  one  day,  and  will  illustrate  my 
meaning.  Jonathan  was  restlessly  pacing 
the  floor  of  his  study,  and  chafing  against 
the  fate  which  held  him  back  with  an  iron 
hand  from  bearing  the  part  Nature  had 
intended  for  talents  such  as  his. 
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'  What  can  one  do  here  T  he  muttered, 
angrily.  *  What  can  /  do  here  for  myself? 
I  used  to  wonder  what  I  could  do  for  my 
parish,  my  cocoon.  That  is  over  now.  I 
know  it  is  senseless,  insensible ;  but  what 
can  I  do  in  my  cocoon  for  myself?' 

Just  then  the  bell  rang,  and  his  servant 
ushered  in  a  clamorous  peasant  whose  wife 
lay  dying  of  a  virulent  fever.  Jonathan 
listened  patiently,  tenderly,  to  the  heart- 
broken wailing  of  the  poor  fellow,  and  then 
went  to  the  pestilent  bedside  to  minister  as 
well  as  in  him  lay  the  last  consolation  of 
religion.  The  afternoon  was  gone  before 
he  returned. 

'  Another  day  wasted,'  he  thought.  True, 
a  passing  soul  had  had  its  burden  lightened ; 
true,  a  trembling  spirit  had  seen  the  dark 
water  of  the  dismal  river  glancing  in  the 
sunlight  of  everlasting  hope ;  and  God  for- 
give him  for  looking  at  it  so,  he  did  not 
grudge  his  labour.     It  was  his  duty,  part  of 
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the  work  he  was  paid  to  perform,  and  to 
perform  as  best  he  could.  But  no  longer 
was  it  a  labour  of  love.  He  preached,  he 
christened,  he  buried ;  all  the  requirements 
of  his  post  were  punctually  fulfilled, — 
the  parishioners  looked  on  him  with  pity- 
ing wonder,  as  an  individual  who  worked 
much  harder  than  he  need, — but  the  sanc- 
tifying motive  which  would  have  made 
these  labours  a  pool  of  Siloam  to  him,  in 
which,  wading,  he  would  have  received  his 
sight,  had  gone  for  ever.  The  yearning 
after  others'  good  was  his  no  more — and, 
though  he  did  his  duty  without  a  murmur, 
it  was  because  to  do  so  was  his  duty  to 
himself.  '  Another  day  wasted,'  cried  the 
restless,  striving  spirit.  Ay !  and,  since 
you  think  it  so,  worse  than  wasted. 

By  degrees  the  servitude  of  his  position 
became  almost  unbearable.  Day  after  day 
passed  by  leaving  Jonathan  no  better,  no 
wiser ;    unchanged,  in  fact,  save  that  there 
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were  left  hitn  so  many  opportunities  the 
less.  He  felt  it  was  so.  There  was  no 
time  for  reading,  save  when  he  walked, 
and  none  for  writing,  except  by  trenching 
on  his  scanty  hours  of  sleep.  He  felt  that 
the  position  w^as  hopeless.  It  would  be 
as  sane  to  hope  for  distinctions  in  a  dark 
cellar  as  in  these  precious  benefices  of  Lara- 
cor  and  Rathbeggin.  And,  when  once  this 
had  fairly  impressed  itself  on  his  mind,  he 
decided  to  remain  no  longer.  He  would 
trust  to  his  unaided  genius,  and,  unbene- 
ficed by  a  single  penny,  face  the  world  in 
some  arena  which  gave  scope  for  his  blows, 
rather  than  remain  helpless,  smothered,  and 
well-fed,  under  the  bushel  of  this  routine, 
ecclesiastical  hard  labour. 

Prior  to  resigning  his  benefice,  Jonathan 
thought  it  wise  to  spend  a  short  time  in 
London,  making  wdiat  arrangements  he 
could  for  ensuring  victory  in  the  severe 
struggle   which   lay   before   him.     He  was 
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thirty-four  years  of  age.  Defeat  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  serious.  Tiie  con- 
flict was  waxing  in  every  way  more  ardu- 
ous. The  only  friend  who  had  both  the 
will  and  power  to  help  him  was  St.  John, 
and  to  St.  John  he  was  determined  not 
to  go,  for  fear  his  friend's  political  prospects 
might  be  interfered  with  should  he  de- 
fiantly  patronize  one  lying,  as  was  Jona- 
than, under  the  regal  ban.  So  he  must 
fight  quite  alone,  as  of  old.  More  than 
that — by  himself  and  for  himself. 

During  the  few  days  of  his  stay  in  Lon- 
don, Jonathan  returned  to  his  old  quarters 
at  the  '  Swan  Inn,'  as  they  were  fairly  cheap 
and  comfortable,  and  the  landlord  was  civil. 
There  was  a  further  reason,  however. 
The  brother  of  the  innkeeper  was  one  of 
the  attendants  at  Bedlam.  He  frequently 
came  to  the  inn  to  while  away  a  heavy 
evening,  and  his  conversation,  turning,  as 
it  almost  invariably  did,  on  the  asylum  and 
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its  inraates,  had  a  weird  fascination  for  poor 
Jonathan.  Well,  it  so  chanced  that,  the 
Saturday  following  our  hero's  arrival  at  the 
'  Swan,'  this  brother  of  the  host  had  leave 
for  the  day,  and  came  to  spend  his  leisure 
at  the  family  hostelry.  He  was  delighted 
to  hear  that  his  reverend  auditor  of  some 
time  before  had  returned. 

'  One  of  the  few  gentlemen  I  ever  came 
across  who  never  seemed  to  tire  of  our 
cases,'  he  remarked,  appreciatively,  to  a 
friend.  ^I've  made  him  forget  dinner-time 
with  some  real  bad  ones !  Ah,  he  knows 
when  a  tale  is  well  told.' 

As  might  have  been  expected,  therefore, 
when  Jonathan  rancj  in  the  evenincr  for 
his  glass  of  port — which,  by  the  way,  was 
almost  the  only  luxury  he  indulged  in — 
'  Number  Seven  '  begged  leave  of  the 
drawer  to  see  what  was  wanted  himself. 

'How  do  you  do,  sir?  I'm  glad  to  see 
you   back,  sir.     We've   had   lately,  at   the 
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house,  some  most  peculiar  and  painful 
cases.  Most  peculiar  and  painful  !'  he  re- 
peated, with  loving  earnestness. 

Jonathan  shivered  involuntarily.  This 
man  enjoyed  madness  as  an  old  Whig  en- 
joys '47  port.  It  was  horrible.  But  the 
spell  was  broken. 

'  Sit  down  and  tell  me/  said  Jonathan. 

And  the  mental  Ghoul,  smiling  placidly, 
did  as  he  was  bid.  It  was  mid-night  before 
Jonathan  and  '  Number  Seven '  parted. 

'Then  you  will  come  with  me  to-morrow, 
sir  ?     It  is  well  worth  seeing,  I  assure  you.' 

*  Yes,  I  will  come.' 

Bedlam  in  the  *  good  old  times '  was  free 
to  the  public  on  Sunday,  upon  payment  of 
a  small  admission  fee,  and  was  used  by  the 
lower  classes  as  a  cheap  bear-garden.  To 
give  a  shivering,  half-starved  wretch  a 
sound  thwack  with  a  cane  upon  the  hand 
the  broken  intelligence  could  only  instruct 
to  outstretch  for  food,  was  glorious  sport  to 
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that  devilish  thing,  the  mob.  So  Sunday 
after  Sunday  the  riff-raff  and  their  worse 
betters  swarmed  to  the  old  monastery  to 
disgrace  their  humanity  by  torturing  their 
brethren  who  had  been  found  out.  I  will 
not  tell  you  more  than  I  can  help  of  what 
Jonathan  saw  that  Sunday — I  need  not ;  for 
you  will  understand,  reader,  that  no  de- 
scription of  the  horrors  he  saw  would  fully 
explain  to  you  how  they  affected  him. 

A  gibbering  idiot  in  one  corner  of  his 
cell  was  mouthing  endlessly  unmeaning 
supplications  to  space,  leaving  unnoticed  the 
pricks  of  a  sharp  stick  with  which  a  knot  of 
spectators  were  tormenting  him.  Jonathan 
turned  away  in  horror.  You  would  have 
done  so  too,  reader,  and  yet  the  ghastly 
thought  would  not  have  been  present  to 
you,  '  1  have  been  mad — I  may  be  mad 
again.  This  may  be  my  fate.  Oh,  dark- 
ness unspeakable  !'  And  another,  sullen  as 
a    chained-up  pestilence,   sat  in   his   straw 
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muttering  blasphemies  so  terrible  that  even 
the  ribald  crew  of  pleasure-seekers  shud- 
dered to  hear  him,  and  left  him  unmolested 
in  his  den.  That,  too — it  was  too  horrible 
to  contemplate.     Jonathan  shivered  visibly. 

*Ah,  I  should  have  started  you  among 
the  quieter  ones,'  remarked  '  Number  Seven,' 
noticing  his  pale  face  and  agitated  manner. 
^  Lord  bless  us,  /  felt  queerish  at  first  with 
this  lot.     This  way,  sir.' 

'  Do  they  know  they  are  mad  ?'  asked 
Jonathan,  as  they  walked  towards  another 
part  of  the  building. 

'  Not  those  ones,'  answered  his  guide ; 
'  but  these  do.  They're  as  sane  as  you  are, 
every  now  and  then.' 

'Then  why  are  they  kept  always  in  this 
awful  place  ?'  asked  Jonathan.  *  The  agony, 
the  hideous  a^ony  of  beins;  here  and  7iot 
heing  mad !  Great  God  !  you  do  not  sub- 
ject your  fellow-beings  to  that !' 

'  Yes,   sir  ;  you  see,  it  can't  be   helped. 
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Who  is  going  to  pay  for  carting  paupers 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  asylum  ? 
Once  mad  (for  your  poor  devils)  is  pretty 
well  always  mad.  We  let  'em  out  some- 
times, if  they  keep  right  for  three  years  or  *• 
so  at  a  stretch.  But  people  object  to  it. 
This  mad  lot  is  all  dangerous,  and  poor  as 
farthing  ale.  Because  of  their  poverty  they 
can't  be  looked  after,  and  because  of  their 
viciousness  they  should  be.  So  we  e'en 
keep  them  locked  up.' 

'  Father  of  mercies,'  ejaculated  Jonathan, 
'  how  awful !' 

Just  then  came  a  wail  as  of  woe  unspeak- 
able from  a  dark  grating,  and  a  cold  dew 
stood  on  Jonathan's  face  as  he  heard  his 
name  uttered  with  the  mournful  cadence  of 
despair. 

'  Jonathan  Swift,  Jonathan  Swift,  I  am 
lost — I  am  lost !' 

'  Hullo,  does  he  know  you,  sir  ?'  said 
Number  Seven. 
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'Who  is  it?'  asked  Jonathan,  in  tones 
trembling  with  emotion. 

A  pale,  emaciated  face  at  the  grating 
answered  him. 

*  Save  me,  Swift — save  me  for  the  old 
times'  sake  in  Dublin  !' 

'  Percy  O'Rourke  !  You — here  !'  was  all 
the  answer  Jonathan's  beating  heart  would 
let  him  make. 

'  Yes,  here — here  !'  wailed  back  the  once 
joyous  boon  companion  of  those  old  college 
days,  remembered  now  with  such  terrible 
vividness.  '  Yes,  here — here  !  Trouble 
came  upon  me,  I  had  no  money,  I  was 
starved  by  inches ;  disease  devoured  me, 
my  body  wasted  ;  then  fever  came,  and  my 
mind  gave  way.  Oh,  my  God,  why  am  I 
better  now  ?' 

'  Are  you  well  again — quite  well  ?'  said 
Jonathan,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said  in 
the  tumult  of  his  soul. 

*  Ah,'  came  the  despairing  answer,  '  nei- 
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ther  do  you  believe  me.  I  am  lost,  lost, 
lost !'  and.  turning  away,  the  miserable  man 
seated  himself  on  his  couch  of  dirty  straw, 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  relapsed 
into  the  stupor  of  despair. 

'  I  will  save  you,  O'Rourke.  I  will  be 
back  soon,'  cried  Jonathan,  and  then  he 
rushed  from  the  buildincr.  His  emotion  was 
stifling  him.  'How  long?'  he  asked, 
abruptl}^  when  he  regained  the  mastery  of 
his  voice. 

*  Seven  3'ears,'  answered  the  warder. 
'  And  sane  ?' 

*  Pretty  nearly  all  the  time.  He  was 
very  violent  and  dangerous  just  at  first — 
nearly  killed  two  keepers — so  they  think 
him  safer  here.' 

'  But  if  his  friends  would  undertake  the 
care  of  him  ?' 

'  Ah  !  then  it  would  be  different.  It  is 
the  msid poor  who  come  here,  sir;  the  mad 
poor.' 
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Jonathan  drew  a  long  breath  as  one  of 
those  resolutions  came  upon  him  which 
alter  natures  and  change  the  course  of  lives. 
He  would  never,  God  helping  hira,  be  one 
of  the  mad  j9ocr.  Next  day  Percy  O'Rourke 
was  dead.  Jonathan  saw  him  decently 
buried,  although  the  expense  wrung  his  very 
soul ;  and  then,  all  other  considerations  lost, 
swallowed  up  for  ever,  in  the  agony  of  de- 
sire to  protect  himself  against  the  awful  fate 
of  his  old  college  friend,  he  set  off  again  for 
Ireland.  To  suffer — never  mind — to  be 
forgotten — never  mind,  but  to  save,  stint, 
scrape  where  saving,  stinting,  scraping  were 
at  any  rate  possible — so  that  poverty  might 
never  surprise  him,  let  madness  do  what  it 
would,  and  he  never  be  numbered  w^ith  the 
mad-poor !  He  went  back,  travelling,  as 
he  once  had  travelled  to  ssLvefor  otherSy  on 
foot. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  YEAR  after  Jonathan  had  definitely  set- 
tled at  Laracor,  the  monotony  of  his  routine 
duties  was  abruptly  broken  in  the  following 
manner.  Stella,  poor  child,  very  soon  dis- 
covered that  she  could  not  live  without 
him.  Had  he  been  well  in  mind  and  body, 
successful,  honoured,  happy,  she  could  have 
remained  quietly  resigned  to  the  mysterious 
will  of  Providence,  even  although  she  should 
never  have  been  fated  to  behold  again  the 
lover  from  whom  she  was  so  terribly 
severed  even  when  nearest  to  his  heart. 
But  he  was  ill,  unsuccessful,  alone,  neglect- 
ed, and  that  she  could  not  bear.  Her  love 
for  him  made  it  impossible. 
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^  He  asked  me  to  be  his  wife/  she  used  to 
muse,  '  and  because  that  came  between  us 
why  should  I  not  live  for  him  just  the 
same  ?  He  needs  me  to  brighten  his  lone- 
ly life,  and  take  the  bitterness  out  of  his 
soul  that  the  world  has  put  there  ;  and  wh}^ 
should  I  not  ?  People  will  be  unkind, 
cruel,  slanderous.  But  dare  I  not  bear  all 
that  and  much  more  for  Jonathan's  sake  ? 
And,  besides,  I  am  bound  to,'  she  would 
often  say  to  herself,  '  for  it  is  1  who  ruined 
his  life  and  broke  his  heart  like  this.  Sure- 
ly the  least  I  can  do  is  to  sacrifice  myself 
a  little  for  him  now.' 

She  heard  of  him  now  and  then  through 
a  channel  which,  with  righteous  duplicity, 
she  had  kept  open.  One  of  the  gardeners 
at  Moor  Park  had  gone,  when  the  establish- 
ment was  broken  up,  into  the  service  of  an 
Irish  landowner,  whose  seat  was  within  a 
few  miles  of  Jonathan's  parsonage,  and  who 
attended  Jonathan's  ministrations  when  he 
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attended  any.  Before  this  man  had  gone, 
Stella  had  contrived  to  see  him,  and  warn 
him  solemnly  against  the  wiles  of  the 
papacy. 

*  I  shall  send  you  a  sermon  about  Romish 
errors  now  and  then,'  she  said ;  '  but  you 
must  let  me  know  when  you  receive  them — 
they  might  be  lost.' 

Of  course,  in  acknowledging  these  polem- 
ical effusions,  James  was  sure  to  mention 
the  old  Moor  Park  secretary. 

'  Thank  you  for  the  last  little  book,  miss,' 
he  once  wrote  (and  this  letter  was  of  a  type 
with  many  another).  '  But  you  need  not 
be  afraid  of  my  turning  Popish.  Mr.  Swift 
always  notices  when  anyone  is  not  in  church, 
and  finds  out  why.  I  hadn't  been  for  a 
Sunday  or  two,  and  Mr.  Swift  lectured  me 
roundly  for  it.  So  he  did  my  master,  who 
rarely  goes  at  all.  It  isn't  every  parson 
would  be  game  enough  to  lecture  the 
master.     Somehow,   thoudi,   I  don't  think 
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Mr.  Swift  would  mind  much  if  anyone 
struck  him  dead.  He  looks  just  the  same 
as  plants  do  when  the  soil  is  what  they 
can  live  in,  but  still  it  doesn't  suit/ 

And  then  would  follow  the  tearful  report 
how  the  everlasting  rain  ruined  the  roses. 
Stella  knew  very  well  what  a  depth  of  sad 
truth  there  was  beneath  all  this.  Even 
without  such  information,  that  the  most 
casual  observer  could  see  at  a  glance  how 
broken  in  spirit  poor  Jonathan  was,  she 
intuitively  felt  such  must  be  the  case.  Love 
needs  very  little  aid  from  logic  and  meta- 
physics. By  love  it  had  been  given  to  her 
to  understand  this  man,  and  therefore  in- 
formation as  to  what  he  seemed  to  feel, 
situated  as  he  was,  camQ  only  as  confirma- 
tion of  what  she  already  knew.  So  the 
passionate  longing  to  succour  him  and  save 
him  grew  with  the  growing  necessity.  The 
more  she  felt  *  he  needs  me,'  the  more  she 
also  felt   that   go   she  must,    cost   what  it 
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would.  Alas!  poor  child,  or  seraph 
rather,  for  truly  wert  thou  of  those  of 
whom  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  little 
didst  thou  know  how  great  that  sacrifice 
was  to  be.  Could  even  thine  heroic  self- 
forgetfulness  have  rushed  to  grapple  with 
such  a  future  had  it  been  foreknown  to 
thee?  Away  from  him,  kindly  Time  might 
have  raised  a  mist  between  you,  through 
which  his  present  being  should  have  seemed 
like  a  past  memory,  and  even  tliat  the  gla- 
mour of  uncertainty  should  shroud.  But  to 
be  close  to  him,  and  with  those  love-filled 
eyes  to  watch  him  sink,  sink,  sink,  in  spite 
of  thy  tender  arms  stretched  out  to  save 
him  ! — Down,  still  down,  though  thou  fet- 
terest  him  to  Heaven  with  thy  prayers. 
Lower,  still  lower,  through  the  net  of  inef- 
fectual pleadings  into  which  thy  very  life  is 
woven.  Until  at  last  the  end  comes,  and 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  Death  seems 
God's  own    brightness  compared  with    the 
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outer  darkness  thou  hast  left  behind  1 
This  at  least  she  did  know  from  the  first, 
that  for  her  own  sake  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  that  she  should  not  go.  Come  what 
might  of  good  from  her  influence,  to  him, 
the  association  could  only  to  her  be  one  long 
pain.  It  was  for  his  sake  that  she  could 
not  live  without  him :  all  for  his  sake. 

So  at  length  her  mind  was  made  up,  and 
the  struggle  with  herself  was  over.  Then 
came  the  task,  almost  equally  severe,  of 
broaching  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Dingley.  It 
matters  very  little  what  one  friend  thinks  of 
us  when  we  have  plenty  more  on  whose  good 
opinion  that  vital  principle  in  all  men  and 
women  worthy  of  the  name — self-esteem, 
can  feed ;  but  it  is  a  trying  thing  to  be  mis- 
understood, misjudged,  doubted  by  one's 
only  friend. 

'  What  will  she  think  of  me  ?  What  can 
she  think  of  me?'  mournfully  pondered 
Stella ;  but,  let  that  be  as  it  would,  she  was 
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resolved.  So  one  afternoon,  when  the 
shades  of  approaching  evening  had  begun 
to  make  reading  difficult,  Stella  laid  down 
the  book  she  had,  been  using  as  a  gauge  of 
the  favouring  darkness,  and,  turning  to  her 
concipanion,  said,  in  as  steady  a  voice  as  she 
could  command, 

'  Mrs.  Dingley,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  something  very  particular/ 

She  had  intended,  up  to  the  moment  of 
beginning  the  sentence,  to  say  what  she  had 
to  say  without  preliminary  skirmishing,  but 
it  did  seem  so  difficult  when  the  time  came. 

'  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?'  asked  Mrs. 
Dingley. 

'  It  is  very  hard  to  tell  you,'  came  the 
answer,  '  you  are  the  only  friend  I  have 
got.' 

'Now,  my  dear,  I  will  not  allow  this  sort 
of  thing,'  replied  Mrs.  Dingley.  '  I'm  worth 
a  dozen  ordinary  friends,  and  why  should 
you  not  be  satisfied  with  me  without  want- 
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ing  Heaven  knows  how  many  bad  imitation 
ones,  I  don't  know.  You  remind  me  of 
what  Mr.  St.  John  said  once  long  ago.  I 
had  heard  that  somebody  or  other  was  very 
popular,  very  much  beloved,  and  I  asked 
him  about  it.     "  Well,"  he   answered   me, 

*' hasn't  many  friends,  but  no  one  has 

a  greater  number  of  friendly  enemies." 
Come  now,  is  that  the  amicable  condition 
you  groan  for  ? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  worthy  dame's  righteous  indignation 
was  altogether  artificial,  and  designed  en- 
tirely to  allow  Stella  to  recover  from  her 
obvious  agitation. 

^  That  is  just  why  you  mustn't  be  angry 
with  me,  and ' 

'Really,'  interposed  Mrs.  Dingley,  'this 
is  worse  and  worse.  First  I  am  the  only 
friend  you  have  got,  and  then  you  are  afraid 
to  trust  my  friendship  to  the  same  extent 
that  you  would  that  of  the  inconstant  wind 
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or  the  ever-changing  moonlight ;  you  won't 
even  tell  me  a  secret !' 

'  But  it  Avouldn't  matter  what  they 
thought  of  me/  said  Stella,  sadly.  '  I  am 
afraid  you  will  despise  me  now.  Yet  I 
must  bear  even  that.  I  must  do  what  I 
mean  to  do.' 

'  What  ?  Why  ?  asked  Mrs.  Dingley,  in 
gradually  growing  amazement,  which  she 
was  powerless  to  disguise. 

Stella  dashed  at  it. 

'  1  am  going  to  Ireland  to  live  near 
Jonathan  and  watch  over  him,  and  take 
care  of  him.  He  is  poor,  lonely,  miserable; 
the  world  has  been  cruel  to  him  ;  he  is 
unknown,  spurned,  neglected.  And  he 
feels  it,  oh !  so  bitterly,  just  because  he 
knov/s,  he  must  know,  what  a  god  he  is 
compared  with  his  fellows.  Do  you  know 
what  will  happen  to  him  if  he  stays  there 
in  Ireland  brooding  over  his  wrongs  alone  ? 
Jonathan's  heart  will  break,  and  it  will  be 
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my  fault.  I  let  him  love  me,  and  yet  re- 
fused to  marry  him.  He  will  never  love 
anyone  else  like  that,  so  there  is  nothing 
for  him  but  his  work,  and  that  the  world 
denies  him.  Oh,  Mrs.  Dingley,  I  must  go 
to  him ;  really  I  must.' 

'  But,  Stella,  suppose  he  should  not  pro- 
pose again  ?' 

Stella  crimsoned.  Such  total  misappre- 
hension implied  a  worse  censure  than  the 
most  vehement  reproof. 

*He  must  not  propose  to  me.  I  will 
not  marry  him.  I  go  only  because  I  long 
to  be  near  him  and  cheer  him,  and  urge 
him  on  to  the  happiness  of  fulfilling  his 
great  destiny.' 

Mrs.  Dingley  fairly  started. 

'  Stella,  are  you  mad  ?' 

There  was  no  answer,  except  that  the 
glow  which  had  risen  on  the  girlish  cheeks 
turned  to  ashy  pallor.     What  horrid  recol- 
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lections  that  word  '  mad '  brought  to  the 
trembling  spirit ! 

'  You  must  be  dreaming,  indeed  you 
must/  pursued  Mrs.  Dingley,  after  a  mo- 
mentary pause.  '  No  one  would  ever  speak 
to  you  again ;  you  would  be  despised  and 
looked  down  upon.  Who  would  believe  in 
the  purity  of  such  a  dubious  life?  Non- 
sense, Stella,  nonsense  ;  you  must  not  think 
of  it; 

*Nay,  but  I  must.  I  have.  He  needs 
me  and  I  need  him.  Let  the  world  slan- 
der if  it  will.  But  you — you  will  be  kinder 
than  that,  won't  you?'  and  the  soft  voice 
trembled. 

'  Come,  come,  child,'  answered  Mrs.  Ding- 
ley,  with  gentle  firmness,  '  I  don't  profess  to 
understand.  You  are  a  puzzle  to  me.  But 
of  course  I  trust  you,  poor  little  innocent 
that  you  are.  Still,  Stella,  I  should  think 
it  very  wrong  to  aid  and  abet  you  in  this 
matter.     And  I  wont!' 
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The  little  white  hands  were  stretched 
out  imploringly,  but  there  was  no  whisper 
from  the  moving  lips. 

*  Help  you  to  put  yourself  in  so  false  a 
position  ?     Impossible !' 

*  But  I  must  go,  and  I  cannot  go  alone. 
He  would  not  see  me  if  I  went  alone.  It 
would  ruin  his  usefulness.  But,  if  you 
come,  no  one  need  know^  it  is  to  see  him. 
Living  is  cheap.  We  are  poor.  It  might 
be  that.  We  can  always  go  togethefo 
People  will  be  unkind,  but  only  to  me, 
only  to  me,  because  I  am  a  woman.  They 
will  not  slander  Jonathan — there  will  be  no 
ground  for  that.     Oh,  do  come  !' 

'  Stella,  poor  child,  if  you  prefer  Jonathan 
Swift's  reputation  to  your  own,  I  had  better 
go  with  you.  You  need  taking  care  of,  too.' 
As  for  Jonathan,  the  news  of  this  strange 
resolve  fairly  puzzled  him.  Look  at  it  in 
what  light  he  would,  it  seemed  a  perfectly 
inexplicable  proceeding.    No  solution  which 
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his  instinct  could  allow  his  judgment  to 
entertain  sufficed  to  explain  the  discrepancy 
between  this  bold,  unmaidenly  step  and  the 
character  that  Jonathan  knew  was  Stella's. 
It  occurred  to  him,  of  course,  that  she  had 
repented  of  her  decision  as  to  himself,  and 
was  vulgarly  fishing  for  the  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  it,  but  equally,  of  course,  the 
idea  was  unharboured  for  a  moment.  As 
a  motive  with  Stella,  the  notion  was  a 
burlesque.  He  saw  very  clearly  too,  how 
great  was  the  risk  she  was  running,  just  as 
clearly  as  she  did  herself. 

'  The  sisterly  love  of  every  female  in  the 
district  will  abound  towards  her,  poor  thing,' 
he  sneered  to  himself.  '  What  on  earth  can 
have  induced  her  to  subject  her  reputation 
to  the  ordeal  of  Provincial  Charity  ?'  And 
so,  with  feelings  of  mingled  curiosity,  pain, 
and  vague,  uncertain  hope,  he  met  her  when 
she  came. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Swift  ?' 
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*How  do  you  do,  Miss  Johnson?' 

This  was  the  difficult  point,  but  Mrs.  Ding- 
ley  was  on  the  watch  to  prevent  embarrass- 
ment. 

'  Why,  Mr.  Swift,  this  isn't  savage  a  bit  ! 
Surely  this  can't  be  Ireland,  after  all.  You 
have  deluded  us,  and  are  living  in  Hamp- 
shire, where  meat  and  butter  are  the  same 
old  prices,  and  where  ends  can't  be  made  to 
meet.' 

*  Do  they  live  exclusively  on  guinea-pigs 
in  Hampshire  ?'  remarked  Jonathan,  risking 
a  tortuous  pun  upon  the  proverb,  in  the 
certain  confidence  that  nobody  would  see  it. 

'Never  mind,  it  doesn't  matter,'  retorted 
the  dame.  'The  question  is,  what  do  they 
live  on  here  ?  You  have  managed  our 
house-hunting  to  perfection  for  us.  This 
nest  is  a  credit  to  your  taste  and  business 
capacity,  and   if  you  had  remembered   to 

order  in  something  to   eat You  are 

hungry,  Stella,  are  you  not?' 
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'I'm  very  sorry,'  pleaded  Jonathan.  'It 
entirely  escaped  me.  I  will  see  what  can 
be  done  at  once.' 

He  did,  and  by  the  simple  contrivance 
of  having  no  dinner  at  the  rectory.  When 
the  necessary  agencies  for  accomplishing 
this  end  had  been  put  in  motion,  he  re- 
turned to  the  little  sitting-room,  to  renew 
his  apologies  for  the  oversight.  Mrs.  Ding- 
ley  had  left  the  room.  Stella  was  there  alone. 

'  It  was  very  thoughtless  of  me.  very,' 
began  Jonathan.  '  My  only  excuse  is  the 
amount  of  work  I  have  to  do,  and  things 
I  have  to  think  of.  This  charge  is  far 
from  being  a  sinecure.' 

'  You  have  much  to  do,  then  ?' .  queried 
Stella,  glad  to  hear  of  whatever  concerned 
himself. 

'Endless  worry  and  bother  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  It  is  wearing  and  pre-emin- 
ently unsatisfactory.  I  do  not  look  under- 
worked and  overpaid,  do  I?' 
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She  looked  at  him  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, quietly,  composedly,  with  no  light 
shining  in  the  lustrous  eyes  but  that  of 
friendly  concern,  and  then  said,  quietly 
too,  though  her  heart  was  beating  fast 
from  the  scrutiny, 

*No,  you  do  not  look  well.  You  look 
tired,  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  me  the 
tiredness  of  overwork.' 

'A  blindfolded  horse  driving  a  pugmill 
always  seems  tired,  even  the  first  thing  on 
Monday  morning.  Is  that  what  you  think  ?' 
he  asked. 

'  Oh  no ;  surely  yours  is  no  want  of 
sympathy  springing  from  want  of  sight. 
That  would  not  be  like  you — as  you  were 
—at  all' 

'Possibly  not,'  he  answered;  'but  I  have 
changed  for  better  or  worse.  No,  that 
is  an  equivocation.  I  have  changed  for 
the  worse,  distinctly  for  the  worse.  And 
you — do    you    retain    all   your    initial    be- 
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liefs,  convictions,  sympathies,  uninjured  ?' 
There  was  a  little  tremor  in  her  voice 
as  she  bravely  answered,  '  All,'  and  offered 
up  as  she  said  it  the  heartfelt  prayer  to 
Heaven  that,  come  what  would,  so  she 
might  always  be  able  to  answer,  even  unto 
the  end. 

'  Yet  you  too  are  alone  in  the  world,  as 
I  am.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  anything 
alone.  Possibly  that  is  why  I  begin  not  to 
believe  in  myself,  and  doubt  is  a  step  to- 
wards contempt.  How  can  we  sympathise 
with  what  we  despise  ?' 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  '  I  am  alone  too,  and 
sometimes  it  is  very,  very  lonely,  but  it  is 
not  a  loneliness  like  that.  You  cannot 
mean  such  dark  loneliness  as  that.  The 
world  for  me  is  still  filled  with  immortal 
souls  created  in  God's  own  imarre  :  even 
though  they  do  not  love  me,  though  I  have 
no  friends,  though  I  am  quite  alone,  still  I 
feel  there  is  the  common  brotherhood  and 
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the  comroon  Father.  But  to  despise — 
nothing  but  despise — is  it  not  nearly  hating, 
will  it  not  end  in  hating?  And  then,  hea- 
ven forbid  it !  you  will  be  alone — in  a  world 
of  devils.  You  did  not  quite  mean  it,  did 
you  ?'  she  asked,  appealingly. 

And  Jonathan,  sorry  to  have  pained  her, 
smoothed  some  of  the  gloom  from  his  brow, 
and  answered  as  she  wished.  But  Stella 
was  not  deceived  thereby.  '  Changed  for 
the  worse,  distinctly  for  the  worse/  Yes, 
truly.  What  anguish  to  know  it !  What 
a  conflict  was  this  upon  which  she  had  en- 
tered !  Was  it  already  too  late  for  victory, 
or  was  there  still  time  ? 

'  Is  the  parish  a  large  one  ?'  she  asked, 
forcing  herself  away  from  the  idea. 

*  Not  for  a  parish,  but  huge  for  a  prison.' 

Then  Stella  saw  that  she  must  be  as 
David  to  this  Saul,  if  the  spirit  of  darkness 
were  to  be  exorcised.  Assuming  an  air  of 
preternatural  gravity,  she  remarked, 
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'  When,  amid  the  resounding  shadows  of 
the  great  unknown,  chaos  proclaims  the 
evanescent  triumphs  of  Nature's  crumbling 
ruins,  and  the  voice  of  astonished  Destiny 
demands  of  the  trembling  Future.  "  Where- 
fore, oh  thing,  is  this  ?"  then  perhaps ' 

'  Then  what  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,'  asked 
Jonathan,  fairly  startled. 

*  Then  nothing  at  all ;  but  you  don't  sap- 
pose  you  can  claim  a  monopoly  of  making 
inconsequent  statements,  do  you  ?' 

'  Inconsequent !' 

'  Certainly.  In  talking  to  a  lady  it  should 
always  follow  that  she  likes  to  hear  what 
you  say,  and  as  it  assuredly  did  7iot  follow 
that  I  liked  what  you  said,  it  was  inconse- 
quent.' 

'  Hardly,  if  that  follows,'  retorted  Jona- 
than,  glad  of  some  use  to  put  his  wits  to, 
even  the  most  trivial. 

And,  seeing  it  was  so,  Stella  put  the  spirit 
of  her  love   into  the  dead   corpse  of  her 
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vivacity,  and  made  it  dance  and  sport  as  it 
had  done  in  the  days  of  yore,  when  a  soul 
of  his  own  animated  him.  Mrs.  Dingley, 
meantime,  was  continually  appearing  with 
an  infinitude  of  household  difficulties  for 
Jonathan  to  overcome  or  perish  in  the 
attempt,  and  thus  giving  him  the  almost 
forgotten  sensation  of  being  of  some  real 
use  to  somebody. 

The  time  seemed  to  have  passed  wonder- 
fully quickly  when  he  rose  to  go,  warned 
by  the  voice  of  his  messenger  singing  in  the 
road  as  he  passed  that  the  rectory  dinner, 
of  which  he  had  deprived  himself,  had  ar- 
rived for  the  ladies.  (Eatables  were  not 
easily  procurable  under  two  days'  notice  at 
Laracor,  so  there  was  the  tangible  self-sacri- 
fice involved  in  his  little  gift  that  he  himself 
would  get  nothing  for  dinner  but  eggs  and 
bacon.)  So  Jonathan  went  home  better 
pleased  with  what  in  the  language  of  philo- 
logical philosophy  is  called  his  environment 
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than  he  had  been  since  Lord  Berkeley's 
presentation.  Also,  he  was  more  mystified 
than  ever  as  to  the  real  object  of  Stella's 
change  of  home.  She  had  contrived  in  the 
course  of  their  conversation  to  give  a  dozen 
very  good  reasons  for  the  step,  but  there 
was  an  atmosphere  of  ladies'  logic  about 
them  all  so  unusual  to  arguments  adduced 
by  her  that  Jonathan  was  puzzled  what  to 
make  of  them. 

It  is  significant  of  the  power  of  expression 
possessed  by  manner,  if  you  will  have  it  so, 
or  more  truly,  as  I  think,  of  the  direct  in- 
sensible communication  of  soul  with  soul, 
that  Jonathan  knew  from  henceforth  with 
a  certainty  which  no  revelation  from  this 
world  or  the  next  could  have  shaken,  that 
Hestor  Johnson  would  never  become  his 
wife.  So  innately,  indeed,  did  he  know  it 
that  the  idea  of  her  having  come  to  Ireland 
for  that  never  agrain  entered  his  head.  Re- 
member  this,  reader,  because  it  is  the  key 
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of  the  life  these  two  led  afterwards,  so  far 
as  concerned  each  other — that  life  which 
has  been  so  terrible  a  puzzle  to  chronologi- 
cal biographers  ever  since. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Henceforth  Jonathan  had  only  one  object 
in  life — unless  the  accumulation  of  money 
be  an  object  worth  mentioning — ambition 
in  its  lowest  sense;  the  satisfaction  of  his 
self-love,  the  feeding  of  his  passion  for  ag- 
grandisement. Such  was  his  persistent 
work  for  seven  years.  He  was  preparing 
for  an  opportunity,  and  lying  in  wait  for  it : 
amassing  stores  of  learning  on  every  sub- 
ject, but  more  especially  politics,  to  be  used 
when  occasion  offered,  and  saving  all  the 
money  he  could  for  a  lever  and  a  shield. 

Stella  at  first  helped  him,  egging  him  on 
in   his  quest;  but  ere  long  she  discovered 
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he  needed  no  such  stimulus.  It  was  not 
the  want  of  an  object  in  life  which  was 
throwing  him  more  and  more  in  upon  him- 
self, souring  his  temper  and  darkening  his 
brow,  quite  the  contrary.  It  was  because 
his  ambition  was  his  all,  and  because  he 
could  not  realise  it.  Then  she  tried  hard, 
poor  thing,  to  counteract  the  poison,  but 
there  was  no  power  left  in  her  to  do  so. 
The  magic  of  her  influence  was  broken. 
Jonathan  loved  her  in  a  sense,  but  not  as 
he  had  once  done.  There  is  no  gradation 
between  being  a  friend  and  a  lover.  The}'- 
are  two  distinct  things. 

Jonathan  was  very  deeply  fond  of  Stella 
still,  and  would  do  a  great  deal  to  please 
her,  but  that  was  all.  She  was  second  to 
his  ambition  now,  second  to  himself.  The 
love  which  is  life  is  a  growing  love. 
Arrest  its  vital  increase  for  an  instant  and 
you  destroy  it.  Growth  is  as  much  the 
essence  of  love  as  motion  is  of  light,  and 
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quiescent  light  is  darkness.  It  was  only  as 
his  wife  that  he  could  have  loved  her  more, 
and  that  she  would  not  be  ;  so  the  rest 
followed. 

As  year  after  year  passed  away,  the 
power  that  Stella  had  once  possessed  to 
check  and  purify  the  lowered  ambition  of 
the  sombre,  sensitive  soul  of  him  whom  she 
so  passionately  loved,  grew  less  and  less.  It 
was  not  because  Jonathan  s  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  her  grew  less,  but  because  his  ambi- 
tion grew  greater,  until  it  became  an  absorb- 
ing passion.  An  absorbing  passion — yes, 
the  one  principle  of  his  existence,  the  ex- 
clusive motive  of  his  life,  the  one  consola- 
tion for  the  past,  the  one  hope  for  the 
future.  The  solitary  charm  which,  with 
its  dreams  of  haughty  triumph,  could  banish 
even  those  hideous  visions  of  the  Thing  he 
never*  mentioned  even  to  himself,  and  the 
place  where  they  kept  his  fellows  who 
were  poor.     Yet  no  doubt  though,  in  her 
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main  object,  Stella  was  doomed  to  certain 
failure,  the  influence  of  her  presence  and 
society  upon  Jonathan  must  have  been 
considerable. 

It  was  on  her  account  that  he  began  by 
degrees  to  break  through  the  absolute 
monotony  of  his  life  by  receiving  occasion- 
ally a  few  friends  at  the  vicarage,  and 
devoting  an  evening  to  penny  ombre.  At 
these  little  gatherings  Mrs.  Dingley  and 
Stella  gradually  came  to  be  recognised  as 
joint-hostesses,  and  so  well  did  they  manage 
matters  that  Jonathan,  finding  the  inroads 
on  his  purse  to  be  very  small  indeed, 
never  objected  to  have  the  party  repeated. 
There  was  no  difficulty  about  guests.  The 
people  who  had  once  come  were  always 
glad  enough  to  come  again. 

Presently  Jonathan  found  himself  look- 
ing forward  to  his  receptions  with  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  suggesting  to  Stella 
that  they   should  be  held   on  two  days  a 
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week  instead  of  one.  It  was,  among  other 
things,  a  novel  and  pleasurable  sensation  to 
him  to  be  treated  with  the  deference  always 
accorded  to  a  host,  and  still  more  markedly 
when  the  host  is  a  clergyman.  It  was  not 
taken  for  granted  that  nothing  he  said  was 
worth  listening  to ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
visitors  laughed  at  his  jokes  and  applauded 
his  paradoxes  with  distinct  partiality.  In 
his  little  circle  he  soon  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  great  Avit,  a  reputation  of  more 
consequence  to  him  than  he  imagined  at  the 
time ;  for  it  spread,  and  stupendous  results 
came  of  it.  By  the  way,  while  all  very 
well  in  the  case  of  a  really  great  man,  it 
being  of  the  highest  concern  to  us  all  that 
such  should  become  known  somehow,  almost 
anyhow,  still  these  local  introductions  to 
celebrity  are  responsible  for  half  the  bogus 
reputations  which  the  world  persists  in  sup- 
porting in  defiance  of  rhyme  and  reason. 
Everybody  is  not  a  poet  whom  Edinburgh 
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worships,  nor  a  statesman  whom  Birming- 
ham applauds.  It  would  lengthen  this 
history  unduly  were  I  to  dwell  on  the 
years  thus  spent,  important  as  they  were 
to  the  development  of  our  hero's  character  ; 
but,  to  enable  you  to  understand  the  feel- 
ings with  which  Jonathan  grasped  at  suc- 
cess when  it  came  to  him,  let  me  exhibit 
to  you,  gentle  reader,  one  day  of  his  life 
after  he  had  vegetated  at  Laracor  until  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1704. 

It  was  a  dull,  misty  morning  when  Jona- 
than woke,  and  the  heavy  clouds  gave 
ample  promise  of  a  patriotic  Irish  down- 
pour; so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  stay 
where  he  was  for  half-an-hour,  and  enjoy 
a  quiet  talk  with  his  still  favourite  author, 
Montaigne.  He  had  hardly  become  inter- 
ested in  the  thread  of  that  wonderfully 
ingenious  muddle  of  remarks  on  court 
education,  when  the  unwelcome  recollec- 
tion came  to  him  that  his  horse  was  lame, 
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and  that  he  was  engaged  to  marry  two 
parishioners  of  a  neighbouring  ,  clergyman, 
who  was  prevented  by  illness  from  per- 
forming the  duty  himself. 

Reluctantly  laying  down  his  book,  he 
dressed  himself,  and  proceeded  to  his 
morning  meal  with  a  grumble  at  his  old 
and  ugly,  but  very  faithful,  housekeeper's 
extravagance  as  illustrated  in  two  dishes  for 
breakfast. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished,  the  rain  was 
descending  in  torrents.  A  good  many  of 
the  good  shepherds  he  knew  would  have 
let  a  poor  pair  of  farm-labourers  wait  to  be 
married  throughout  all  time  rather  than 
walk  for  two  hours  throusrh  such  a  bath  to 
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oblige  them  ;  but  of  such  was  not  Jonathan. 
He  put  on  the  oldest  coat  he  could  find, 
and  gave  the  very  last  employment  it  would 
ever  sustain  to  a  left-ofF  hat,  and  started  on 
his  errand.  The  circumstances  suggested 
to    him     a     self-congratulatory    sentiment 
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which   is    a   very   fair    lactometer   of   the 
milk  of  human  kindness. 

'The  world  has  treated  me — as  might 
have  been  expected.  However,  there  is 
some  satisfaction  for  me  in  the  considera- 
tion of  how  I  treat  the  world.  I  have 
never  sacrificed  the  interests  or  feelings  of 
any  individual  to  suit  my  own  convenience 
or  well-being.  Bah  !  Life  would  be  un- 
endurable if  I  were  one  of  them' 

At  the  church  door  he  put  as  far  away 
as  possible  such  considerations,  and  always 
tried  very  hard  to  honestly  address  the 
congregation  as  '  brethren.'  On  this  par- 
ticular morning,  after  the  service  was  con- 
cluded, the  happy  bridegroom  advanced  to 
pay  the  parson  his  customary  fee.  He  was 
very  poor,  as  most  people  who  get  married 
in  Ireland  are.  He  looked  hungry.  Jon- 
athan asked  him  whether  that  were  so,  and, 
being  assured  of  it  by  receiving  the  equivo- 
cating answer  that  they  would  have  a  good 
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dinner  shortly,  hesitated  to  take  the  wretch- 
ed optimist's  money.  There  was  a  singing 
in  his  ears,  however — an  aihnent,  as  he 
called  it  to  his  friends,  though  he  himself 
knew  better ;  visions  of  there  rose  before 
him.  He  shuddered,  put  away  half  his 
compassion,  and  took  half  the  money.  He 
despised  himself  for  it,  but  'that  little  paltry 
aihnent  of  a  noise  in  my  ears,'  and  the  fits 
of  terrible  despondency  which  usually  fol- 
lowed them,  had  mastered  him — save  he 
must ! 

Darkened,  and  out  of  even  the  spirits  of 
the  morning,  he  called  on  the  way  home,  as 
was  usual  with  him  when  in  such  moods,  at 
Mrs.  Dingley's  cottage.  The  place  itself 
seemed  always  to  soothe  him.  A  much 
poorer  dwelling  than  Manor  Cottage  had 
been,  still  it  was  a  pretty  place,  and  the 
ladies'  constant  care  had  made  it  very 
home-like.  Seventy-seven  pounds  a  year 
was  all  the  joint  income  of  its  mistresses. 
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yet,  nevertheless,  there  was  no  atmosphere 
of  poverty  about  it;  for  Stella,  by  ever- 
recurring  acts  of  self-denial  practised  daily 
— yes,  hourly — managed  to  keep  the  diffi- 
culty she  had  in  making  ends  meet  away 
beyond  the  possibility  of  worrying  Jona- 
than— out  of  his  sight.  So  to  him  there 
was  nothing  to  disturb  the  air  of  quiet  and 
repose  which  the  cottage  wore,  nor  reduce 
the  charm  of  the  contentment  borne  in  by 
sympathy  upon  his  soul.  Little  did  he 
know  how  many  real  privations  poor  Stella 
suffered  to  keep  up  the  delusion. 

Mrs.  Dingley  prescribed  a  glass  of  hot 
port-wine  and  water  (as  an  antidote  to 
Jonathan's  clothes),  and  then  allowed  him 
just  five  minutes  by  the  clock  for  a  chat 
before  marching  him  off  to  the  parsonage 
to  get  himself  dried. 

*  Who  is  coming  to-night  ?' 

'  Dr.  Raymond.' 

'  Ah,  capital !     Dr.  Raymond  is  going  to 
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bring  somebody  with  him — guess  who/  said 
Stella.  *  Xo,  you  can't  guess  ;  he  has  just 
come  to  Trim  for  to-day  and  to-morrow — 
Dr.  Sterne,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  who 
desires  the  honour  of  Dr.  Swift's  acquaint- 
ance.' 

'  Strange ;  I  must  be  making  a  name  in 
the  world  without  knowing  it,  if  so  great  a 
man  as  he  has  heard  of  me  at  so  great  a 
distance  as  Dublin.  Perhaps  at  last  Henry 
St.  John  will  have  to  look  to  his  laurels.' 

'  Stella  had  a  letter  from  him,'  remarked 
Mrs.  Dingle}^,  *  and  he  says  on  his  honour, 
whatever  that  is  worth  in  a  statesman,  that 
he  would  rather  be  buried  at  Laracor  than 
be  Secretary  of  War.  He  wishes  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham  and  his  friends  had  stopped 
in  office  for  ever  rather  than  that  their 
retirement  should  have  forced  '*poor  puz- 
zled me,"  he  calls  himself,  into  their  shoes 
just  now.  He  and  Mr.  Harley  get  on 
capitally,  however.' 
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'What,'  cried  Jonathan,  'you  have  a 
letter  from  a  Minister  of  State  and  still 
alive  !  Alas,  how  low  has  our  hero-worship 
fallen !  I  am  not  on  my  knees  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  dean,  and  you ' 

'When  did  Mr.  St.  John  last  write  to 
you  ?'  interrupted  Stella. 

'  Oh  !  before  he  w^as  Secretary  of  W^ar. 
Thinking  so  much  about  fighting  must  inter- 
fere with  one's  capacity  for  friendship.  Of 
course  it  is  tliat^  not  the  position.' 

To  which  Stella  only  answered  by  telling 
him  to  be  less  bitter  when  others  were 
present  in  the  evening,  because  'it  pains 
me  to  hear  you  so  unjust.  However,  it  is 
only  because  you  are  cold  and  wet.  Go 
home  now, — I  flatly  refuse  to  say  another 
word  to  you.' 

Back  at  the  parsonage  there  was  cold- 
mutton  dinner  to  be  eaten,  and  then  some 
arrangements  about  the  glebe  to  make. 
The  latter  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time, 
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because  a  certain  burly  farmer  who  was 
concerned  came  fully  an  hour  late.  He 
apologised — mark  it,  reader,  and  remem- 
ber that  Jonathan  was  well-used  to  such 
apologies — '  I  v/as  with  Farmer  Scroggon, 
a  substantial  man,  and  as  either  you  or  he 
had  to  wait,  why  I  couldn't  help  it.' 

*  You  were  quite  right,'  said  Jonathan. 
'  It  would  pain  me  exceedingly  if  you  pre- 
ferred me  to  Farmer  Scroggon,'  and  then 
proceeded  to  business. 

Jonathan,  from  the  date  of  his  mother's 
death,  never  received  even  the  suspicion  of 
an  insult  or  a  slight  from  a  social  superior 
without  instantly  demanding  an  apology  or 
cutting  his  acquaintance.  The  same  con- 
duct  from  his  inferiors  was  met  by  a  grim 
smile.     This  by  the  way. 

The  glebe  farmer  disposed  of,  Jonathan 
settled  down  for  a  couple  of  hours  hard  at 
work  on  his  sermon  for  Sunday.  He  was 
not  of  the  number  of  those  brilliant  curates 
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who  write  a  discourse  in  twenty  minutes. 
After  all  though,  they  do  well  to  save  their 
labour,  vacuity  being  preferable  to  premedi- 
tated nonsense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
of  very  little  consequence  whether  Jona- 
than's sermons  were  good  or  bad,  as  the 
audiences  to  which  they  were  delivered 
were  exceedingly  limited  in  every  respect. 
Writing  a  note  to  a  London  bookseller  (of 
which  more  hereafter),  he  expressed  it,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  *  I  am  at  this  minute 
very  busy,  being  to  preach  to-day  before  an' 
audience  of  at  least  fifteen  people,  most  of 
them  gentle  and  all  of  them  simple.' 

Two  hours'  worth  of  sermon  written,  and 
the  weather  being  now  fine,  he  strolled  out 
of  doors  to  look  at  his  willows  and  get  his 
man  Patrick's  opinion  about  the  lame  nag, 
after  which  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  correcting  the  proof  sheets  of 
the  *Tale  of  a  Tub.'  Then  the  evening. 
It  was  as  dull  and  uneventful  as  the  day 
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usually,  but  this  was  an  exception  amount- 
ing to — how  much  ?  Let  us  see.  Not  very 
much,  after  all,  as  relaxation — safety  valve 
— for  the  dark,  troubled  energies  of  that 
gicrantic  soul. 

The  regular  guests  were  Sir  Arthur  Long- 
ford, a  rich,  neighbouring  proprietor,  of 
good  manners  and  intelligence,  but  some- 
what neglected  education,  who  devoted  him- 
self alternately  to  dogs  and  politics,  but 
whose  native  sense  and  good-humour  made 
him  an  agreeable,  if  shallow,  companion. 
Mr.  Percival,  an  enthusiastic  agriculturist 
on  a  large  scale,  in  every  way — I  mean, 
both  himself  and  his  enterprises — and  over- 
flowing with  scientific  absurdities  about  the 
growth  of  corn  and  potatoes.  Mrs.  Percival, 
a  quiet,  unassuming  little  woman,  who  lis- 
tened with  religious  deference  to  her  hus- 
band's conversation,  and  when  he  stopped 
for  breath  always  said,  '  There  now  !  Dear 
rue  !'     Mr.  Westley,  a  pompous  man,  four 
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feet  ten  inches  high,  who  had  made  his 
money  by  trading  to  the  Indies,  and  who 
divided  his  time  between  the  paternal  acres 
he  loved  so  well  (chiefly  because  he  had 
paid-off  the  mortgages  upon  them)  and 
Bristol,  the  scene  of  'his  main  financial 
triumphs ;  and  Mrs.  Westley,  a  machine 
for  playing  penny  ombre  and  doing  fancy 
needlework. 

These  were  the  five  leading  parishioners 
who  attended  the  doctor's  'evenings,'  to 
laugh,  talk,  discourse,  and  be  generally 
companionable  to  him !  It  really  detracts 
from  one's  opinion  of  the  imagination  which 
pictured  Lilliput  to  see  Lemuel  Gulliver 
actually  associating  with  pigmies  like  these. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  which  we  have 
happened  to  select  as  an  illustration  of 
Jonathan's  life  at  this  time,  his  circle  was 
considerably  increased,  however.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond, the  neighbouring  vicar  of  Trim,  whose 
visits  were  necessarily  rare  on  account  of 
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the  distance,  was  of  the  party,  and  with 
him  came  Dr.  Sterne,  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  Dr.  Aske,  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher. 

Dr.  Raymond  \vas  a  clergyman  of  the 
very  best  stamp,  broad-minded,  generous, 
and,  withal,  impulsive — a  merit  in  my  eyes. 
I  hate  your  Italian  strategists.  He  greatly 
admired  Jonathan,  regarding  his  genius  with 
a  feeling  little  short  of  reverence,  and  it 
was  to  his  encomiums  that  our  hero  was 
indebted  for  the  friendly  visit  of  the  two 
great  men — the  dean  and  the  bishop.  This 
evening,  therefore,  was  a  red-letter  excep- 
tion to  the  ordinary  run.  Let  me  sketch 
it  briefly.  Between  the  lines  it  may  indi- 
cate all  the  more  vividly  what  a  precious 
little  furze-bush  Jonathan's  soaring  ambi- 
tion was  reduced  to  perch  upon  during 
those  long  years. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  party  from  Trim  came  early,  as  a 
party  from  ever  so  many  miles  Irish,  in 
an  Irish  car,  is  apt  to  do  unless  it  is  am- 
bitious of  being  late  instead  ;  so  Jonathan 
had  some  time  alone  with  his  distinguished 
guests  before  the  insignificant  ones  put  in 
an  appearance.  After  the  usual  salutations, 
the  bishop  began  to  take  the  measure  of 
his  host  without  losing  valuable  time. 

*Our  brother  of  Trim  has  given  you  a 
character  for  wit,  Dr.  Swift,  that  will  re- 
quire all  your  inspiration  to  support.' 

*  If  I  can  draw  in  my  breath  as  easily 
as  I  can  draw  in  my  horns  in  your  lord- 
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ship's  presence,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  that/  responded  Jonathan,  graciously. 

'  What !  Dr.  Swift ;  a  pun  ?' 

'  For  which  I  need  scarcely  beg  pardon,' 
answered  Jonathan.  ^  I  was  bound  by  your 
remarks  to  perceive  some  analogy  between 
my  wut  and  inspiration,  and,  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  idea,  I  suppose  it  must  be 
of  words.' 

'Nevermind,'  replied  the  bishop.  'We 
will  never  quarrel  over  a  pun,  unless,  cer- 
tainly, the  question  arises  as  to  which  of 
us  made  it  first ;  for  I  am  proud  of  my 
puns,  and  cherish  them  with  paternal  affec- 
tion.' 

'  Thank  you ;  then  we  shall  probably 
never  quarrel  at  all ;  for,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  puns  have  been  the  one  apple  of 
human  discord  all  through  time.  The  Tem- 
ple of  Janus  would  never  have  been  built  if 
words  had  only  had  one  meanmg.' 

*  Take  care,  for  mercy's  sake,'  put  in  Dr. 
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Raymond,  ^  don't,  whatever  you  do,  let  him 
loose  in  a  theory  unless  he  is  hobbled ;  he 
is  worse  than  a  horse  at  grass  to  catch  again 
if  you  do.  He  will  construct  a  philosophy 
of  puns,  starting  with  the  Alexandrian 
fathers,  or  the  Trojan  war,  or  the  invention 
of  printing — anywhere  you  will — and  prove 
to  a  demonstration  that  quibbles  have  been 
all  through  history  the  basis  of  human 
society  and  the  ground-work  of  morals.' 

^  Barring  the  personalities,'  retorted  Jona- 
than, '  all  that  is  too  obvious  to  require 
support.  But  that  is  not  the  strongest  part 
of  my  case.  Alas  !  no  ;  consider  the  disas- 
trous effects  which  have  resulted  from  the 
''converse  pun,"  the  two  words  with  only 
one  meaning.  It  is  horrible  to  think  of 
Why,  positively  the  world  is  at  loggerheads 
over  Homoousion  still.  But  worse  yet — 
the  last  class  of  pun,  the  two  words  or  two 
dozen,  or  two  hundred  dozen  that  haven't 
got   any  meaning   at   all !     Oh !    yes,   one 
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meaning  to  two  words  is  bad,  but  no  mean- 
ing to  ten  is  certainly  much  worse.' 

'  I  told  you  what  would  happen  if  once  he 
fairly  started,'  interposed  Dr.  Raymond, 
with  mock  deprecation.  '  Your  blood  be 
upon  your  own  head  if  you  go  home  with  a 
confused  notion  that  polygamy  is  nothing 
more  than  a  pun  upon  marriage,  and  five 
bottles  of  whisky  a  sitting  a  pun  upon 
temperance.' 

'  Talking  of  that,'  said  Dr.  Sterne,  *  who 
is  that  polygamous  woman  I  see  coming  up 
the  pathway  yonder.  Great  heavens  !  her 
husband  is  four  times  her  size,  at  least.  If 
the  law  is  a  question  not  of  letter  but 
of  spirit,  that  woman  has  married  four 
men.' 

*  On  the  contrar}^'  remarked  Jonathan, 
'  if  it  be  a  question  of  spirit  she  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  married  a  man  at  all.' 

Then  the  Percivals  came  in,  and  the 
regular  business  of  the  evening  began.     Mr. 
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Percival  plunged  into  a  discussion  on  the 
potato  question  with  the  bishop,  and  Mrs. 
Percival  listened,  as  w^as  her  wont,  and 
said,  *  Dear  me  !'  at  stated  intervals.  The 
bishop  tried  diversion  after  diversion,  but  all 
to  no  purpose. 

*  Our  host  is  a  very  clever  man,'  he 
remarked  at  length,  striking  wildly  out 
from  the  tuberous  roots. 

'  Certainly  he  is,'  returned  the  irrepressi- 
ble agriculturist.  '  His  knowledge  of  pota- 
toes is  very  great  certainly ;  he  has  had 
advantages,  however,  for  I  have  spared  no 
pains  to  impress  upon  him  the  various 
peculiarities  of  that  invaluable  article  of  diet, 
and,  though  there  are  not  many  subjects  upon 
which  I  could  instruct  Dr.  Swift,  I  certainly 
can  upon  this.     My  forte  is  potatoes.' 

'  There  now !  Dear  me !'  said  Mrs. 
Percival. 

^  There  now  !  Dear  me !'  echoed  the 
poor,  persecuted  father  of  the  church,  with 
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the  unconscious  imitation  of  deep  feeling. 

Stella  presently  drew  off  the  attack 
upon  herself,  and  left  the  great  man  to  the 
comparatively  genial  fellowship  of  Sir 
Arthur.  Dr.  Sterne  meanwhile  was  enjoy- 
ing Mr.  Westley  immensely. 

*  M}^  position  is  a  peculiarly  hard  one,' 
that  worthy  was  saying.  *  You  see,  my 
dear  dean,  no  one  has  better  blood  in  his 
veins  than  have  I,  yet  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  I  am  a  self-made  man,  for  money, 
after  all,  is  the  standard  of  worth  in  this 
grasping  age.' 

'  Perhaps,  after  all,  too,'  remarked  the 
dean,  *  society  is  not  far  wrong  in  estimating 
a  man  by  his  money.  You  see,  it  is  the 
thing  most  people  know  most  about,  every- 
thing else  is  uncertain.  It  is  improbable 
they  will  think  a  man  poor  who  is  rich,  but 
it  is  highl}^  likely,  for  instance,  that  they 
will  think  him  a  fool  who  is  wise.' 

'  That  is  just  my  view.     But,  if  you  can. 
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get  blood  too,  it  is  better.  Still,  as  I  was 
about  to  remark,  these  things  have  their 
drawbacks.  Now  in  Bristol,  where  there 
is  money  enough,  but  no  blood,  I  am  posi- 
tively worshipped.  If  my  head  were  not 
proof  against  such  feelings,  it  would  be 
turned  by  the  respectful  deference  which 
is  always  paid  me  there.  Ah,  I  must  con- 
fess it  is  bad  for  a  man,  very  bad,'  and  the 
little  gentleman  puffed  himself  out  with 
self-gratified  humility. 

*  It  is  a  most  interesting  case,'  answered 
the  dean,  *  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view. 
Does  it  not  strike  you  as  strange  that  Satan 
should  attack  you  at  your  strongest  point?' 

'  Queer  now,'  replied  Mr.  Westley,  with 
complacent  unsuspiciousness.  '  Dr.  Swift 
said  very  much  the  same  thing  when  I  men- 
tioned the  subject  to  him.  He  said  that,  if 
he  had  been  Satan,  it  would  never  have 
entered  his  head  to  attempt  to  make  me 
vain.' 
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Thereupon  Dr.  Sterne  took  snuff  with 
vigour,  and  asked,  as  a  further  diversion,  to 
be  presented  to  the  great  little  manakin's 
wife.  Meanwhile,  Jonathan  was  amusing 
the  bishop  and  amazing  Sir  Arthur  with  his 
remarks  on  the  political  situation.  Dressed, 
but  not  hidden,  in  a  garb  of  flippant  care- 
lessness, the  shrewd  clear  sense  of  his  views 
and  proposals  did  not  escape  Dr.  Aske. 

*  After  all  is  said  and  done/  remarked 
the  bishop,  '  the  one  great  difficulty  states- 
men have  to  face  and  the  empire  has  to 
fear  is  the  Irish  question.  Irish  disaffection 
is  a  worse  danger  to  England  than  forty 
French  kings.  And  how  can  you  get  over 
that  ?' 

'  Why,  my  lord,  I  believe  that  some  day 
statesmen  will  discover  that  the  best  way 
out  of  the  Irish  difficulty  is  not  to  have 
one.' 

'  Eh  ?'  queried  Sir  Arthur. 

*  I  mean,'  said  Jonathan,  '  that  the  cli- 
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mate  of  Ireland  is  not  fatal  to  yeomen  from 
Kent,  nor  that  of  Virginia  to  labourers  from 
Ireland.' 

'  An  opinion  which,  I  suppose,  you  do 
not  publish  from  the  pulpit,  whatever 
the  soundness  of  it  may  be  ?'  asked  the 
bishop. 

'  Not  yet/  answered  Jonathan.  '  Drastic 
prevention  is  impossible  in  modern  politics, 
and  the  disease  is  not  bad  enough  yet  for 
such  a  drastic  cure,' 

I  wonder  if  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  would 
think  the  time  come  yet,  after  twelve 
years,  during  which  almost  every  variety  of 
crime  in  the  name  of  law  and  without  the 
name  of  law  has  been  perpetrated  against 
the  loyalists  of  Ireland,  for  the  benefit  of 
traitors  and  assassins  ? 

Perhaps,  gentle  reader,  this  slight  sketch 
will  sufficiently  serve  the  purpose  I  have  in 
view    without   further   delineation    of   the 
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people  and  the  chat ;  so  let  as  bid  the 
guests  adieu,  and  proceed  in  a  new  chapter 
to  record  what  came  of  it  all. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Not  long  after  Jonathan's  introduction  to 
Dr.  Aske,  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub  '  was  publish- 
ed. It  appeared  simultaneously  in  Dublin 
and  London,  and  prefixed  were  two  of  the 
cleverest  dedications  ever  written — the  one 
to  Lord  Somers,  and  the  other  to  Prince 
Posterity.  That  to  Lord  Somers  was  the 
fruit  of  three  several  motives.  Jonathan 
fancied  himself  to  be  a  Whig.  That  is,  he 
approved  of  certain  constitutional  principles, 
and  believed  the  Whigs  approved  of  them 
too,  whereas  the  Tories  did  not,  and 
Somers  was  the  greatest  and  most  repre- 
sentative of  the  Whig  statesmen.     Further, 
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by  dedicating  the  book  to  a  politician  of 
eniinence,  it  ran  a  fair  chance  of  being  rated 
as  a  partisan  production,  and  attract  the 
notice  of  that  large  body  of  men  who  can 
better  appreciate  polemics  than  wit.  And 
thirdly,  though  I  am  loth  to  say  it,  in  the 
hope  of  some  good  thing  in  return  for  the 
delicately  implied  compliments  the  dedica- 
tion contained. 

Probably,  however,  Lord  Somers  would 
never  have  read  these  compliments  (in 
which  case  it  may  very  certainly  be  assum- 
ed that  neither  would  Prince  Posterity)  but 
for  the  Dublin  edition.  The  authorship 
was  no  secret,  and  that  was  sufficient  for  the 
dean  and  the  bishop.  They  read  the  book, 
and  the  book  only  needed  reading  to  be  as- 
sured of  its  success.  It  became  the  rage  in 
Dublin,  and  London  followed  with  obse- 
quious admiration. 

Of  course,  it  was  more  than  St.  John's 
position  as  Secretary  of  War  was  worth    to 
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publicly  praise  a  performance  which — 
thanks  to  the  dedication — people  talked  of 
as  a  violent  Whig  libel ;  but,  as  he  cordial- 
ly agreed  with  every  sentence  in  it,  he 
found  means  to  serve  his  old  friend  quietly 
and  effectively. 

^Alas,  Oh  Jonathan!  my  son,  my  son,^ 
he  wrote  to  Swift,  '  why  did  you  choose 
Somers?  You  know — let  not  the  truth 
make  you  ashamed — that  the  motives 
which  led  you  to  present  the  work  to  any- 
body at  all  were  purely  egotistic.  Well, 
Somers  cannot  serve  you  just  now,  and, 
as  to  us^  you  fancy  you  hate  our  politics 
and  would  sooner  dedicate  your  book  to 
the  Pretender  himself  than  to  Harley,  even 
though  a  bishopric  were  the  immediate  re- 
ward. Then,  why  in  the  name  of  ordinary 
prudence  did  jou  not  let  well  alone  ?  How 
many  changes  may  happen  before  Somers 
can  repay  you,  and  meantime,  meantime, 
Jonathan,  you  have  tied  the  hands  of  the 
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one  man  who  loves  you  entirely,  and  who 
would  make  you  both  Archbishop,  Cardin- 
al, Pope,  whatever  you  would,  could  he  but 
find  the  means.  Xow  then,  however,  my 
fall  when  it  comes  will  be  sweetened  by  the 
recollection  that  it  leads  to  your  promo- 
tion.' 

Advancement  or  none,  politically  speak- 
ing, Jonathan  had  now  made  the  first  step 
towards  lasting  fame.  He  had,  as  they 
term  it,  *  created  a  sensation.'  The  sensa- 
tion too  was  of  the  most  valuable  kind  to 
the  personal  estimation  of  the  author,  for  it 
was  one  of  admiration  not  unmixed  with 
dread. 

*  Wit  may  be  feared,  good-nature  is  adored  ; 
Then  draw  your  wit  as  seldom  as  your  sword,' 

writes  Young,  in  that  brilliant  poetry  which 
this  accomplished  age  does  not  care  for ; 
and  the  sentiment  is  just  in  every  way 
except  in  the  implication  that  being  feared 
is  always  incompatible  with  a  character   for 
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good -nature.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  a  legiti- 
mate reputation  for  good-nature  unless  the 
world  knows  there  is  a  claw  inside  the  vel- 
vet. The  inane  helplessness  of  the  man 
who  does  not  make  cutting  observations 
because  he  cannot,  rarely  passes  for  kindly 
consideration.  There  are  heaps  of  people 
who  draw  their  wit  just  exactly  as  seldom 
as  their  sword,  and  for  the  self-same  reason 
— they  possess  neither.  In  fact,  the  man 
with  a  reputation  as  a  bitter  wit,  is  precisely 
he  who  can  most  easily  gain  one  for  good- 
nature. People  are  grateful  for  being 
spared.  Giving  quarter  makes  a  friend 
even  of  the  man  yourself  have  wounded. 

So  Jonathan  found  it.  The  world  began 
to  come  round  him.  Letters  and  visits  from 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  poured  in 
upon  him.  At  first  strangers  came,  with, 
as  it  were,  their  tails  between  their  legs  : 
w^ere  treated  with  beniornant  condescension 
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and  went  away  frisking.  Even  his  old  ac- 
quaintances began  to  applaud  his  tender 
mercies  and  reojard  him  as  much  more  in- 
dividually  agreeable  than  they  had  ever 
suspected  before.  Then  his  character  for 
good-nature  helped  his  character  for  wit. 
When  he  was  with  Jones  and  Brown  and 
Robinson  and  was  dull,  as  the  most  bril- 
liant of  mortals  are  apt  to  be  in  such  soci- 
ety, Jones  thought  it  was  because  consider- 
ate Dr.  Swift  did  not  wish  to  eclipse  Brown 
and  Robinson,  and  Brown  and  Robinson 
thought  it  was  because  kindly  Dr.  Swift 
could  not  bear  to  show  Jones  his  level. 
Jonathan  was  up  in  the  world.  Laracor 
Avas  too  small  to  hold  him  in  future.  Dub- 
lin and  London  were  the  only  two  places 
sufficiently  central  to  serve  him  for  a  stage. 
It  was  there  the  business  of  the  empire  was 
done,  and  he  was  warmly  encouraged  by  the 
dignitaries  in  church  and  state  to  take  his 
share  in  the   doing   of   it.     Jonathan    was 
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not  the  man  to  bury  himself  any  longer 
when  such  an  opportunity  presented  itself. 
Admitted  at  last  to  the  lists,  he  felt  that  the 
prize  was  his.  To  run  the  race  was  to  win 
it.  So  Laracor  saw  gradually  less  and  less 
of  him,  and  the  great  people  in  the  great 
world,  more  and  more. 

There  was  just  enough  in  this  to  whet 
poor  Jonathan's  insatiable  appetite  for  fame, 
still  fame,  and  spur  his  vaulting  ambition. 
Nothing  more.  .Everybody  liked  him,  ad- 
mired his  genius,  feared  his  wit,  and  re- 
spected his  character ;  but  up  to  the  year 
1706  he  was  no  penny  the  better  for  it  all 
except  in  prospect.  A  good  many  of  those 
who  could  most  easily  have  served  him,  did 
not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  helping  to  make 
him  too  great,^  and,  moreover,  the  Tories 
clung  obstinately  to  office,  so  that  his  poli- 
tical friends  were  not  in  a  position  to  make 
a  bishop  of  him,  had  they  been  never  so 
willing.      Jonathan    well    understood    the 
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various  forces  which  held  him  back,  and 
met  them  by  the  publication  of  his  next 
work,  *  A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of 
Eeligion  and  Reformation  of  Manners.' 
This  book  he  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  and 
his  old  friend,  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  present- 
ed it  to  Her  Majesty  in  person.  Queen  Anne 
was  delighted  with  it.  Her  good  intentions 
assisted  her  sense. 

*  Dr.  Swift  must  be  made  a  bishop/  she 
remarked.  '  Is  there  a  see  vacant  ?  No  ? 
Never  mind.  Don't  let  me  forget,  Mrs. 
Morle}^,  when  anybody  dies.' 

This  was  another  step  in  advance.  The 
prospect  was  brightening.  Jonathan  was 
informed,  of  course  unofficially,  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Court  with  regard  to  him, 
and  was  proportionately  elated.  After  set- 
tling matters  as  well  as  he  could  in  Ireland, 
he  crossed  the  Channel  to  further  his  inter- 
ests in  London ;  knowing  well  that  it  was 
above  all  things  necessary  to  keep  himself 
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before  the  minds  of  his  would-be  patrons  if 
their  promises  were  ever  to  become  con- 
crete realities.  There  he  found  matters 
apparently  most  promising  ;  the  best-inform- 
ed were  the  most  confident  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  Queen's  intentions.  He  was 
feted,  bepraised,  bowed  down  to,  and  pre- 
sently, to  crown  it  all,  a  bishop  did  die. 
There  had  been  some  time  to  wait  certainly 
but  it  had  seemed  short  amid  the  whirl  of  a 
novel  liondom,  so  there  was  nothing  to  de- 
tract from  the  pleasurable  certainty  which 
possessed  him  when  he  wrote  as  follows  to 
Dr.  Sterne  : — 

'  London,  April  15,  1708. 

'Sir, 

'  I  wonder  whether  in  the 
midst  of  your  buildings  you  ever  consider 
that  I  have  broken  ray  shins,  and  have  been 
a  week  confined  this  charming  weather  to 
my  chamber,  and  cannot  go  abroad  to  hear 
the  nightingales  or  pun  with  my  Lord  Pem- 
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broke.  Pug  is  very  well  and  likes  London 
wonderfully,  but  Greenwich  better,  where 
we  could  hardly  keep  him  from  hunting  down 
the  deer.  I  am  told  by  some  at  Court  that 
the  Bishop  of  Kildare  is  utterly  bent  upon 
a  removal  on  this  side,  though  it  be  to  St. 
Asaph ;  and  then  the  question  must  be 
whether  Dr.  Pratt  will  be  dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's, minister  of  St.  Catherine's,  or  provost? 
For  I  tell  you,  as  a  secret,  that  the  queen 
is  resolved  the  next  promotion  shall  be  to 
one  of  Dublin  education.  This  she  told 
the  Lord-lieutenant.' 

It  was  a  transparent  rise  this  promoting 
by  anticipation  of  Dr.  Pratt.  Jonathan  was 
already  installed  in  imagination  as  himself 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  the  queen,  to  do 
her  justice,  fully  intended  the  same  thing. 
The  appointment  would  have  been  highly 
opportune  to  Jonathan's  finances,  which,  in 
spite  of  his  nervous,  grasping  economy,  were 
sadly  waterworn  by  the  tide  of  London  life ; 
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but,  above  all,  it  would  have  replaced  him  in 
the  full  current  of  active  philanthropic  life, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  there  might  have 
come  back  something  of  the  old  grand  long- 
ing, a  little  of  the  true  ambition  of  his  earlier 
years. 

It  was  not  to  be ;  but  meantime  all  his 
friends  congratulated  him  as  though  the 
fact  were  existent.  The  Lord-lieutenant — 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  mentioned  above — 
wrote  a  cordial  letter  full  of  vile  puns. 
Peterborough  was  delighted,  and  poured 
copious  libations  to  the  whole  episcopate. 
Lord  Berkeley  began  to  think  his  shabb}^ 
treatment  of  his  old  secretary  had  been  all 
for  the  best,  after  all,  and  congratulated  in 
the  same  breath  the  earl  and  the  doctor. 
Halifax  was  inspired  with  a  tranquil  pleas- 
ure, and  expressed  all  the  tepid  satisfaction 
of  which  his  nature  was  capable.  Joseph 
Addison  asked  him  to  dinner  twice  in  one 
week.  Steele,  not  yet  Sir  Richard,  borrowed 
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five  pounds  from  him,  to  be  repaid  out  of 
some  good  turn  which  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  would  certainly  be  able  to  do  his 
friend  ;  and  St.  John — St.  John  was  not  so 
sure.  He  called  on  Jonathan  one  evening 
after  dark,  assured  him  of  his  best  support, 
congratulated  him  on  the  fair  prospect  open- 
ing before  him,  but  took  care  to  say  before 
leaving, 

'  My  dear  doctor,  don't  forget  we  are  all 
in  the  hands  of  .Sarah.  Don't  be  too  disap- 
pointed if  the  duchess  gets  the  better  of  the 
queen.' 

This  v/as  the  only  \vord  of  warning  amid 
a  chorus  of  voices  proclaiming  victory,  and 
Jonathan  paid  it  scant  attention.  There 
was  no  reason  why  everybody  concerned, 
from  Her  Majesty  downwards,  should  de- 
liberately mislead  him  ;  and,  in  default  of 
such  reason,  Jonathan  did  not  believe  they 
would.  He  w^as  perfectly  right,  but  there 
w^as  a  very  good  reason  coming. 
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Among  those  who  had  been  scandaHsed 
by  Stella  s  removal  to  Ireland,  nobody  had 
been  so  deeply  shocked  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sawder.  He  resented  the  step  with  all  the 
intensity  of  personal  pique,  which  fancies  it- 
self righteous  indignation.  Nay,  more  ;  in 
the  composition  of  his  wrath  there  was  an 
element  of  self-satisfaction  that  he,  who  had 
been  so  greatly  injured  by  this  penniless 
girl's  refusal  of  his  love,  should  condescend 
to  still  protect  her  interests  and  revenge 
her  wrongs,  undeterred  by  the  recollection 
of  her  folly  and  bad  taste. 

Mr.  Sawder,  in  short,  was  very  angry 
indeed  because  the  unblushing  preference 
of  Stella  Johnson  for  Dr.  Swift  cruelly  hurt 
his  self-love,  and  he  was  all  the  angrier 
because  he  did  not  even  to  himself  acknow- 
ledge this  motive  as  the  one  which  actuated 
him,  but  clung  to  the  idea  that  his  wrath 
was  the  outcome  of  a  generous  sympathy 
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with  an  injured  woman  who  had  outraged 
his  tenderest  feelings  and  triumphed  in  his 
misery. 

(The  reader  will  not  forget  that,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
Stella's  letter  of  refusal  had  been  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Sawder  through  the  medium  of  his 
rival.)  So,  as  Mr.  Sawder  s  was  a  righteous 
indignation — in  his  own  eves — or,  more 
than  that,  a  benevolent  and  all-the-beati- 
tude-like  heaping  of  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
adversary's  head,  it  had  the  other  peculi- 
arity of  such  wrath,  and  was  ten  times  more 
bitter  than  the  great  majority  of  purely 
mundane  bad  temper.  Therefore,  directly 
he  heard  through  the  news-letter  a  rumour 
of  the  anticipated  promotion,  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Archbishop  Sharpe. 

And  pray,  reader,  do  not  call  him  names 
for  so  doing.  Remember  that  few  of  the 
crimes  and   follies  which  have  stained  his- 
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tory  would  ever  have  been  perpetrated  had 
their  authors  understood  as  clearly  as  do 
we  the  motives  which  inspired  them.  Per- 
haps, in  that  case,  the  virtuous  actions  might 
have  been  fev/er  too,  the  good  deeds  less 
plentiful.  Fewer  patriots  might  have  lived 
for  their  pockets  and  their  fames,  and  fewer 
martyrs  have  committed  the  absurd  idolatry 
of  dying  for — themselves  ! 
This  was  the  letter : 

'  Your  Grace, 

'  Having  heard  that  Her  Majesty 
intends  to  promote  (under  your  gracious 
approval)  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Rector  of 
Laracor  and  Rathbeggin,  in  Ireland,  to  the 
see  of  St.  Asaph,  I  beg  humbly  to  lay 
before  your  Grace  the  following  reasons 
why  this  should  not  be  so.  Dr.  Swift  is 
a  debauchee  and  a  villain.  During  his 
residence  at  Moor  Park,  in  the  capacity  of 
Sir  William    Temple's   secretary,  he    made 
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the  acquaintance  of  an  orphan  girl  in  whom 
Sir  William  took  great  interest,  and  who 
was  living  at  the  great  house  as  a  sort 
of  humble  ward.  By  the  vilest  wiles  he 
led  this  unguarded  child  from  the  paths 
of  virtue  and  religrion.  Even  his  removal 
to  Ireland  did  not  induce  him  to  break 
the  shameful  tie.  His  prey  was  not  allowed 
to  escape.  He  used  his  blandishments  to 
entice  the  wretched  girl  to  follow  him. 
She  did  so,  and  has  been  living  ever  since 
at  the  gates  of  hell. 

'The  girl's  name  is  Hestor  Johnson.  She 
lives  with  a  ghastly  imitation  of  propriety, 
with  a  venal  w^oman — a  creature  of  this 
bishop-elect ! — in  a  house  hard  by  the 
rectory.  This  woman's  name  is  Dingley. 
Your  Grace,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  this 
shameful  story.  To  leave  it  unsaid  would 
choke  me.  Can  you  w^onder  at  ray  just 
indignation  ?  For  the  truth  of  what  I  say 
I   stake   my   character.      Indeed,    there   is 
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no   reason  why  I   should    lie   in    a    matter 
so  easy  of  proof. 

~'  I  remain  your  Grace's  humble  and 
devoted  servant, 

'  Robert  Sawder/ 

Some  short  time  after,  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough — the  Sarah  Jennings  of  doubt- 
ful character  and  of  Charles's  Court — was 
talking  to  her  humble  friend  and  follower, 
Queen  Anne. 

'  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be  true,'  said  the 
painfully  weak  sovereign. 

'Do  you  mean  to  say  I  don't  know  what 
I  am  talking  about?'  replied  the  exceedingly 
strong  subject. 

'Not  at  all,  my  dear;  but ' 

*  But !  fiddlesticks,  the  man  is  a  brute, 
and  I  hate  him,'  replied  the  reformed 
beauty.  'He  is  as  bad  as  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  The  light  way  in  whicli 
you  regard  such  things  is  disgusting.     The 
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death  of  your  children  is  a  judgment  on 
you  for  it.  You  shall  not  make  him  a 
bishop.  Besides,  he  is  hideous.  Now,  can 
you  answer  that  T 

The  last  of  the  Stuarts  shook  her  head, 
and  Sarah  had  conquered. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  evening  after  the  conversation  be- 
tween '  Mrs.  Morley '  and  '  Mrs.  Free- 
man,' Jonathan  entertained  some  of  the 
chiefest  among  his  acquaintance  to  a  din- 
ner at  the  ^  George/  in  Pall  Mall.  It  was 
a  gay  party.  Nobody  had  the  spleen; 
all  were  determined  to  be  amused,  and, 
if  possible,  amusing;  and  Jonathan,  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  believed  the  sun  had 
gone  back  for  him,  and  that  life  was  worth 
living  again.  It  was  with  a  lighter  heart 
than  he  had  known  for  years  that  he  went 
home  to  his  lodgings.  The  world  was 
smiling  on   him,  and  to  one  unaccustomed 
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to  its  caresses  the  sensation  was  intoxicat- 
ing. Besides,  was  he  not  to  be  a  bishop 
within  a  few  hours ;  and  what  a  prospect 
did  that  open  up.  Visions  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
co-political  supremacy  floated  before  him. 
The  Protestant  Church  might  at  length 
supply  its  Richelieu.  Why  not  ?  With 
his  mind  full  of  such  dreams,  and  elation 
in  his  eye,  he  reached  home.  There  was 
a  letter  on  the  table,  and  a  racfsed  urchin 

'  CO 

was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door. 

The  boy  stood  hesitating  when  Jonathan 
entered,  but  just  as  he  had  picked  up  his 
letter  from  the  hall-table,  and  was  turning 
to  close  the  door,  the  little  fellow  burst 
out: 

'  Sir,  we've  got  a  man  dying  at  home. 
He's  sort  of  mad -like,  and  talks  all  day  of 
the  holy  angels,  and  King  William,  and 
poison,  and  a  girl  called  Lauriel  and  her 
brother,  Jonathan  Swift ;  and  somehow  he 
heard  of  you,  and  he  says  he  has  a  message 

VOL.  III.  K 
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for  you,  and  you  must  come.  Mother  says 
it  would  be  a  Christian  charity.  He  will 
never  die  happy  else,  I  doubt.  Sir,  you'll 
be  too  late  ;  he  was  going  fast  hours  ago.' 

Jonathan  had  turned  very  pale.  The 
forgotten  letter  was  unopened  in  his  hand. 
With  an  effort  he  steadied  himself. 

*  Where  is  he  ?     Show  me  !' 

And  the  next  instant  the  two  were  walk- 
ing rapidly  through  the  back  slums  of  Old 
London. 

'This  is  the  house,  sir,  the  top  storey.' 

There,  in  the  worst  room  of  a  hovel, 
poor  Pringle  lay  dying.  He  was  dressed, 
and,  when  Jonathan  entered,  he  struggled 
to  his  feet  by  a  supreme  effort. 

'  I  knew  you  would  come — I  have 
watched  you  coming.  You  are  just  in 
time.  Listen.  I  meant  to  kill  him,  to 
tear  him  to  pieces.  Had  he  not  wronged 
her  ?  He  lied,  I  knew  he  lied,  and  I  was 
going  to  make  him  confess  it.     And  I  have 
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hunted  him  all  these  years.  But  it  was 
hard.  My  money  was  soon  all  gone.  I 
had  to  starve  myself  to  save,  and  then  my 
strength  went  from  me.  I  followed  him 
on  foot  all  over  Europe,  losing  him  often, 
for  he  had  money,  he  could  travel  as  he 
would,  but  always  finding  him  again  sooner 
or  later.  And  I  worked  for  my  living  as  I 
went,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  do 
the  deed,  but  it  never  came.  My  heart  was 
heavy,  I  w^as  old  before  my  time,  and  only 
the  great  love  I  bore  my  murdered  darling 
kept  me  up;  for  I  felt  I  must  revenge  her 
and  must  clear  her  name.  Xow  I  am 
dying,  and  I  have  not  done  it ;  but  hush  ! 
last  night  I  saw  her,  and  she  spoke  to  me. 
Was  it  not  kind  and  gracious  ?  She  spoke 
to  me  so  tenderly,  although  I  was  only 
poor  Pringle  the  butcher,  who  had  never 
done  anything  for  her  except  love  her  with 
a  great,  great  love.' 

'  Saw  her  ! — saw  Lauriel !' 

k2 
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'Hush!  "You  have  given  more  than  a 
cup  of  cold  water,"  she  said — ^^  you  have 
given  your  life.  It  has  been  mistakenly, 
but  never  mind.  It  is  motive  that  our 
Master  judges  by,  and  therefore  the  infinite 
love  of  which  yours  is  a  part  permits  me  to 
soothe  you  now."  But  while  she  spoke  I 
wondered,  for  I  could  read  her  heart — -how 
I  know  not,  but  a  ray  of  light  illumined  it. 
And  I  could  see  that  she  was  sad,  though 
she  was  talking  of  glory  and  happiness  infi- 
nitely blessed  that  they  should  have  who 
lived  for  others  more  than  for  themselves. 
And  presently  the  ray  of  light  revealed  to 
me  a  dark  figure  standing  close  beside  her, 
enveloped  in  a  thick  black  cloud.  It  stood 
on  nothing,  and  nothing  touched  it  above 
or  around,  unless  perchance  a  strand  or  two 
was  still  unfrayed  of  a  silver  cord  that  I 
thought  altogether  broken,  and  which  bound 
it  to  God  Almighty.  And  Lauriel — but  that 
is  not  the  name  by  which  she  is  known  in 
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heaven — was  ever  striving,  even  as  she  spoke 
to  me,  to  flood  the  darkness  with  a  golden 
licrht  that  the  fip^ure  micrht  no  longer  be 
alone,  all  alone,  standing  upon  nothing,  and 
nothing  touching  it  above  or  around.  In 
vain,  utterly  in  vain,  and  therefore  she  was 
sad.  For  the  cloud  was  as  outer  darkness, 
and  the  radiance  failed  to  pierce  it.  Then 
it  came  to  me  that  the  figure  was  ever 
growing  greater  by  mighty  efforts  that  it 
made,  and  I  knew,  too,  that  it  paid  no  heed 
to  the  cloud  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 
Around  were  a  few  watching  the  clouded 
figure,  but  many  did  not  seem  to  see  it ; 
nevertheless  there  was  a  great  crowd 
coming,  away  in  the  distance,  to  applaud 
the  greatness  of  the  huge  black  giant  and 
to  sing  his  praises.  For  them  the  figure 
struggled  to  be  greater  still,  and  the  cloud 
grew  even  blacker.  But,  as  I  became  more 
accustomed  to  the  light  and  the  darkness,  I 
saw  that  multitudes  passing  by  had  strange 
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disorders  afEicting  them.  They  were  mor- 
tal men ;  they  were  suffering  and  sinful. 
And  ever  and  anon  they  looked  sadly  to- 
wards the  giant,  for  he  was  furnished  with 
mighty  powers  for  their  good,  yet  did  not 
use  them  thus,  for  the  cloud  had  shut  him 
in  and  touched  him.  For  himself  he  used 
them  that  he  might  grow  the  greater,  against 
such  time  as  the  multitude  in  the  distance 
should  arrive,  and  that  the  applause  might 
be  the  louder.  -And  Lauriel  left  me,  weep- 
ing ;  and  I  saw  her  kneeling  far,  far  away 
by  the  side  of  a  little  boy,  passionately 
praying  before  the  Great  White  Throne.' 

He  paused  exhausted  and  sank  back  on 
the  pallet,  then  started  violently,  and, 
pointing  with  his  finger  close  by  Jonathan, 
he  whispered,  with  almost  his  last  breath, 

*  She  has  come  back  again  with  a  brighter 
lidit.  I  can  see  through  the  cloud  now. 
You  are  the  figure.' 

Extremely  agitated,  Jonathan  stood  for 
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some  time  absorbed  in  silent  thought.  A 
sob  aroused  him.  He  stepped  to  the  bed- 
side, but  Pringle  was  there  no  longer  !  Jon- 
athan laid  his  open  but  unread  letter  on  the 
bed,  and  reverently  closed  the  dead  man's 
eyes.  Then,  as  with  decent  care  he  was 
placing  his  handkerchief  over  the  white 
face,  he  chanced  to  notice  the  signature  of 
the  letter.  Henry  St.  John.  Involuntarily 
he  paused  to  read  the  lines  preceding. 

'  You  had  better  hear  it  from  me  than 
from  an  enemy  or  envious  friend,  so  I 
hasten  to  tell  you,  very  regretfully,  that 
your  hopes  are  for  the  present  disap- 
pointed.' 

More  followed,  but  Jonathan  did  not 
read  it.  With  a  terrible  look  on  his  face  he 
crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  forgetful 
of  the  warning  from  the  grave  that  had 
just  been  given  him,  forgetful  of  the  dead 
man  lying  here  who  had  given  his  life  for 
Lauriel,   forgetful    of    everything   but    the 
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agonised  pride  that  was  gnawing  at  his 
heart,  he  strode  gloooiily  away  out  into  the 
midnight. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Circumstances  were  such  as  made  it  impos- 
sible for  Jonathan  to  hide  his  wounded 
feelings  away  in  his  Irish  home.  Stay  he 
must,  at  any  rate  for  a  day  or  two,  to  en- 
dure the  sarcasms  of  envious  acquaintances 
and  the  gall  and  wormwood  of  friendly 
sympathy. 

St.  John  was  the  first  to  call  upon  hiui 
and  offer  what  condolences  were  available. 
An  understanding,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
which  had  been  semi-officially  announced, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  which  would  no  more 
than  fairly  have  rewarded  the  great  man 
whom  it  concerned,  had  been  overturned  by 
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an  unaccountable  freak.  What  could  poor 
St.  John  do  ? 

'  It  is  all  Sarah's  fault,'  lie  said,  '  I  am 
convinced  of  it,  Jonathan.  I  will  revenge 
you,  and  you  shall  help  me.  We  will  make 
peace  and  give  the  duke  a  holiday.' 

'  Pray,  don't  mention  it,'  v^^as  Jonathan's 
answer.  '  If  you  make  such  promises,  the 
Temple  of  Janus  will  never  be  shut  again.' 

After  which,  it  said  a  good  deal  for  Henry 
St.  John's  good-humour  that  he  went  away 
without  any  of  the  sore  feeling  which  a  man 
wrongly  suspected  of  participation  in  a 
shabby  trick  usually  feels.  Perhaps  Prior 
offered  the  only  real  salve  for  the  bitter  smart 
when  he  carried  a  letter  from  Alexander 
Pope  to  Dr.  Swift,  soliciting  in  most  compli- 
mentary terms  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. Peterborough,  who  was  just  off  to 
Vienna,  took  up  the  cudgels  vigorously  on  his 
friend's  behalf,  and  said  so  many  unpleasantly 
severe  things  at  Court  about  '  tabby  cats,' 
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that  St.  Jolin,  tottering  as  lie  and  his  friend 
Harley  were  to  their  fall,  managed  to  obtain 
a  tacit  treaty  of  peace  with  the  spiteful 
duchess  on  condition  of  an  offer  to  Jona- 
than of  the  Secretaryship  to  the  Viennese 
Embassy.  Jonathan  was  half  disposed  to 
accept  the  offer.  He  was  miserably  dis- 
heartened. Disappointment  after  disap- 
pointment had  crushed  his  spirit  and  had 
almost  extinguished  his  hopes. 

'  It  has  taken  me  forty  years  of  my  life,' 
he  thought,  bitterly,  'to  conquer  the  stupid- 
ity of  the  world  around  me.  That  is  near- 
ly accomplished,  but  I  am  beaten  ;  for  now 
there  is  envy  and  venom  to  conquer  that  is 
stronger  than  the  stupidity,  and  I  have  not 
forty  more  years  to  spare.' 

While  he  hesitated,  a  letter  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  decided  him. 

'  As  to  your  own  concern,'  v/rote  Dr. 
King,  '  you  see  hardly  anything  valuable  is 
obtained   otherwise   than    by  the   govern- 
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ment ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  can  attend  the 
next  Lord-Lieutenant,  you,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  not  to  decline  it.'  (His  Grace  was 
referring  to  a  wild  Irish  rumour  which  had 
it  that  Jonathan  was  to  be  the  Earl  of 
Wharton's  secretary.)  '  I  assure  myself  you 
are  too  honest  to  come  on  ill  terms  :  nor  do 
I  believe  any  will  be  explicitly  proposed.  I 
could  give  several  reasons  why  you  should 
embrace  this,  though  I  have  no  objection 
against  your  secretaryship  except  that  you 
may  lose  too  much  time  in  it,  which,  con- 
sidering all  things,  you  cannot  so  well  spare 
at  this  time  of  day.' 

'  No,'  he  thought :  '  truly  at  this  time  of 
day,  and  when  those  around  me  begin  to 
speak  of  it  as  such,  there  is  no  time  to 
spare.  I  will  stay  nearer  home,  and  not 
publish  to  the  world  my  discomfiture  by 
retreating  from  the  scene  of  conflict.' 

So,  impelled  partly  by  pride,  and  partly 
by  the  courage  of  despair,  Jonathan  refused 
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the  offered  post,  and  returned  to  Ireland  to 
live  down  for  a  while  the  crushing  sensation 
of  irretrievable  defeat. 

He  had  become,  however,  too  well  known 
to  those  in  authority,  ecclesiastical  and 
political,  to  be  left  long  in  the  crypt-like  se- 
clusion of  his  Irish  parish.  Xo  matter  what 
they  might  choose  to  do  for  him,  the  rulers 
in  Church  and  State  had  at  length  discover- 
ed what  he  could  do  for  them,  and  were 
quite  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
services.  The  times  too,  w^ere  stirring.  St. 
John  and  Harley  had  fallen  very  soon  after 
the  above  occurrences  and  had  been  re- 
placed by  men  who  had  no  objections 
avowed  or  hidden  to  a  ^  Whig  war.'  So- 
mers  and  Halifax  were  tlie  powers  once 
more.  Wharton  was  Lord-Lieutenant, 
Addison  being  his  secretary,  and  with  all 
these  people  Jonathan  was  supposed  to  be 
in  complete  accord  politically  and,  more  or 
less  so,  socially  as  well.     '  Supposed  to  be  !' 
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Jonathan  was  beginning  to  find  out  the  real 
meaning  and  drift  of  *  Whig '  liberty — of 
Whig  politics  generally.  He  was  discover- 
ing that,  so  far  from  being  the  real  patrons 
of  individul  freedom,  the  Whigs  were  the 
unbending  supporters  of  tyranny  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one.  The  world  did  not  see  it 
then  as  he  did,  but  the  development  of  the 
same  principle  has  made  by  this  time  the 
correctness  of  his  diasjnosis  a  matter  of 
history.  Nevertheless,  it  took  him  time  for 
these  feelings  to  assert  their  supremacy. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  even  for  the 
strongest  and  best  regulated  minds  than, 
once  being  caught  in  the  web  of  party,  to 
break  loose  again.  So  meanwhile  Jonathan 
preserved,  as  I  say,  his  character  for  whig- 
gery,  and  on  account  of  it  was  requested  by 
the  Irish  bishops  about  a  year  after  his  re- 
turn to  Ireland  to  negociate  with  the 
government  the  question  of  first-fruits. 
The  see-saw  of  fate  had  given  him  an- 
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Other  opening — another  pass,  as  it  were, 
into  the  vestibule  of  fame.  We  all  know 
what  came  of  it  so  far  as  appeared  to  the 
world.  Yery  little,  nothing  I  had  almost 
said  ;  and  yet  in  reality  from  this  time  dated 
an  abrupt,  immeasurable  change  in  Jona- 
than's inmost  soul  and  character.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  preserved  one  safeguard 
against  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
'  black  cloud  '  which  enveloped  him.  True 
he  had  lost  all  the  early  faith  he  once 
had  cherished  in  his  fellow-men,  true  he 
had  begun  to  regard  humanity  with  a 
bitter,  hopeless  cynicism,  true  his  lip  curved 
at  the  very  mention  of  self  denying  gener- 
osity, and  a  cold  gleam  lit  up  his  eye  when 
virtue  in  any  of  its  forms  was  attributed  to 
a  son  of  Adam  ;  but — he  himself  was,  so 
far,  to  himself,  an  ever-present  refutation  of 
the  feelings  which  he  cherished.  As  yet  he 
did  not  despise  himself.  That  was  some- 
thing!    How    much  the  unconscious   light 
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shed  from  that  instinctive  self-respect  re- 
lieved the  gloom  which  oppressed  poor 
Jonathan's  spirit  he  did  not  as  yet  know, 
nor  could  he  have  imagined.  Alas  !  that 
the  darkness  could  be  deeper ! 

It  was  a  miserably  cold  day  in  October 
when  Jonathan  left  Dublin  on  his  way  to 
promote  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
church  by  making  it  less  than  ever  a  direct 
source  of  revenue  to  the  English  crown. 
Stella  and  Mrs.  Dingley  came  from  Laracor 
to  bid  him  God  speed,  one  of  them  with  a 
heavy  heart.  Since  his  last  English  visit, 
Stella  had  seen  Jonathan  slip  gradually 
further  and  further  from  the  grasp  of  her 
sacred  care  and  divine  ambition.  He  was 
not  the  Jonathan  of  old  now,  far  from  it. 
Yet  she  loved  him  more  passionately  than 
ever  with  a  love  that  was  verging  on 
despair — for  him.  This  visit  to  Dublin  was 
the  most  public  demonstration  of  affection 
for   Jonathan   of  which   Stella    had    been 
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guilty.  For  at  Laracor  the  conventional- 
ities of  society  were  always  so  strictly 
observed  between  them  that,  although  the 
closest  intimacy  had  been  added  to  the  old 
love,  still  it  was  only  the  spiteful  among 
the  neighbours  who  pretended  to  be  scan- 
dalized. Indeed  she  came  against  her 
knowledge  of  what  was  best  and  wisest, 
impelled  by  a  nervous  presentiment  she 
could  not  conquer  of  evil  to  Jonathan  that 
this  English  journey  was  about  to  bring 
forth.  It  was  not  judicious,  especially  as 
by  some  unknown  channel  it  became  known 
to  Dublin  society  that,  after  bidding  fare- 
well to  Dr.  Swift,  Miss  Johnson  had  been 
seen  in  tears.  Some  one. asked,  when  she 
heard  it,  '  Is  she  Miss  Johnson,  or  is  she 
Mrs.  Swift  ?'  and  the  question  was  repeated 
more  than  once. 

Well,  as  I  remarked  above,  it  was  a 
miserably  cold  and  stormy  day  when  Jona- 
than left  Dublin.     He  crossed  the  Channel 
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in  a  government  yacht,  but  the  weather  Avas 
so  bad  that  only  one  other  landsman  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity.  This  was  a  Mr. 
Vanhomrich,  a  young  English  gentleman  of 
position  and  fortune,  pretty  well  known  in 
the  fashionable  circles  of  London  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  vivacious  temperament  who 
looked  upon  life  as  something  to  talk  in, 
and  who  was  never  unhappy  except  when 
fate  imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  silence. 
Once  fairly  on  -board  the  yacht,  he  gave 
himself  up  for  lost.  The  sailors  and 
officers  were  one  and  all  hard  at  work 
fighting  the  storm.  Not  a  syllable  could  be 
got  out  of  any  of  them,  and  the  sea  looked 
more  sociable  than  Jonathan.  However, 
Vanhomrich  thought  he  would  try.  Gradu- 
ally working  along  the  deck  towards  the 
austere  ecclesiastic  in  the  distance,  he  pres- 
ently managed  to  clutch  the  rope  by  which 
Jonathan  was  balancing  himself,  and,  wait- 
ing for  a  pause  in  the  storm,  shouted  out, 
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'  I  think  I  have  met  your  cousin.' 

^  I'm  so  sorry  you  are  drowned  already,' 
was  the  doctor's  apparently  irrelevant 
reply. 

But  Yanhomrich  was  too  wise  to  investi- 
gate the  meaning  underlying  it. 

'  Oh,  never  mind,'  he  called  back,  when 
the  wind  would  let  him.  '  Let's  go  below 
decks  and  talk  about  it.' 

Jonathan  saw  several  reasons  in  favour 
of  the  same  course  of  conduct,  not  the  least 
being  that  there  was  a  very  considerable 
chance  of  being  washed  overboard  up  on 
deck ;  so,  holding  cautiously  by"  each  other 
and  the  ropes,  they  staggered  to  the  com- 
panion-ladder and  went  below.     Once  there, 

'  What  a  mercy  you  are  here,'  remarked 
Vanhomrich. 

'I  suppose  I  shall  see  it  in  that  light 
some  day,'  answered  Jonathan,  '  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  flesh  and  blood  it  seems 
rather  the  reverse  in  the  meantime.' 
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*0h,  I  don't  know/  was  the  cheery 
reply.  ^  If  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  your  company,  we  shall  have  quite  an 
enjoyable  time  of  it— especially  after  Ire- 
land. But,  pardon  me,  perhaps  that  is  your 
native  place  ?' 

'  No,  my  dear  sir.  No,  I  am  not  of  that 
vile  country,  I  am  an  Englishman.' 

'  What  a  mercy  !'  pursued  Vanhomrich. 
'  So  am  I.  We  are  all  coming  over  to  live 
in  England  all  the  year  round  now.  While 
my  father  was  alive,  we  had  to  spend  a 
month  or  two  every  year  in  that  ghastly 
abomination  of  a  place,  Dublin.  But  I 
won't  stand  it  any  longer.  So  I  packed  my 
mother  and  sisters  off  to  London,  sold  up 
our  Irish  establishment,  and  here  I  am.' 

'What  is  your  main  objection  to  Dublin?' 
queried  Jonathan,  amused  at  the  other's 
communicativeness. 

'  Oh  !  the  people  are  so  inquisitive.  The 
first  time  I  was  there,  everybody  knew  who 
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I  was  and  all  about  me  in  twenty  minutes.' 

'  Very  odd,'  answered  Jonathan. 

'Isn't  it? — and  it  is  not  as  though  we 
were  out  of  the  way  or  remarkable  for 
either  being  or  possessing.  You  may  have 
heard  my  name,  though — Vanhomrich  ;  my 
father  had  a  good  post  given  him  by  King 
William — Commissary  of  Stores.  It  was 
best  during  the  war,  but  a  capital  appoint- 
ment always.  My  father  made  a  great  heap 
of  money  out  of  it,  at  any  rate.  It  is  a 
good  thing  we  were  well  connected  (my 
mother's  relatives  are  all  cr^me  de  la  creme)^ 
or  we  should  have  to  put  the  money-making 
achievements  under  a  bushel.'  The  voluble 
young  man  pulled  up  breathless, 

'  Yet,  in  spite  of  being  so  little  extraordi- 
nary as  all  that,'  remarked  Swift,  '  the 
Dublin  people  found  you  out !  Why,  I 
should  really  think  somebody  must  have 
told  them  !' 

Vanhomrich  laughed. 
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^  "No,  no ;  upon  my  word,  I  never  opened 
my  mouth.  I  scarcely  ever  do.  The  fact 
is,  people  inquired  and  ferreted  about  a 
good  deal,  because,  as  bad  luck  will  have 
it,  one  of  ray  sisters  is  fearfully  pretty — at 
least,  so  they  say,  though,  to  be  honest,  I 
never  could  see  it.' 

A  deep  shade  passed  over  Jonathans 
face,  and  he  drew  his  hand  wearily  across 
his  brow  with  the  almost  mechanical  action 
which  had  become  habitual  to  him  when 
the  dark  memories  rose  up  in  more  than 
their  usual  distinctness. 

*  Don't  you  feel  well  ?'  asked  Vanhom- 
rich,  in  a  tone  of  such  native  good-hearted 
kindliness  that  Jonathan  could  not  help 
liking  him  for  it. 

'  Perfectly  well,  thank  you,'  he  answered  ; 
but  the  young  man  did  not  seem  quite  to 
credit  the  statement,  for  he  balanced  his 
uneasy  way  to  his  cabin,  whence  a  few 
minutes  later  he  emerged  with  a  bottle  of 
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claret  and  two  glasses  of  a  shape  conveni- 
ent for  board  ship  conviviality. 

'  Well  or  unwell,  this  vjWI  do  you  good/ 
he  remarked,  oracularly. 

*  So  I  believe,'  said  Jonathan,  accepting 
the  proffered  glass. 

*  By  the  way/  asked  Vanhomrich,  *  did 
you  ever  meet  anybody  who  thought  it 
wicked  to  take  a  glass  of  claret?  I  did  the 
other  day.  He  stuck  to  it,  too.  What  do 
you  think  ?' 

'  I  think/  answered  Jonathan,  *  that  there 
is  no  morality  for  men  other  than  that' 
revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  know 
that,  while  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  de- 
nunciatory of  drunkenness,  there  is  not  a 
word  in  reproof  of  a  moderate  indulgence 
in  alcoholic  liquors.  I  know  that  this  is 
the  case,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  very  far  from  beins:  strangers  to 
the  vice  of  drunkenness,  so  much  so  that 
the  first  explanation  which   occurred  to  a 
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Hebrew  mob,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  of 
the  Apostle  Peter's — to  them — strange  con- 
duct, was  that  he  was  drunk.  I  know  that 
there  is  not  a  word  against  reasonable  drink- 
ing in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  yet 
what  tongue  can  describe  the  contempor- 
aneous orgies  of  Rome  ?  And  I  know  that 
if  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles  all 
through  Revelation  have  no  syllable  to 
utter  against  using  without  abusing  one  of 
G-od's  greatest  gifts,  why — no  more  have  I. 
Every  Israelite  in  our  Saviour's  time  drank 
wine.  Had  He  not  done  so  on  iJrinci;ple, 
the  fact  must  have  been  recorded,  or  the 
Revelation  of  His  morality  would  be  incom- 
plete. If  He  did  drink  wine,  to  call  the 
doing  so  a  crime  is  a  blasphemous  false- 
hood. Then  as  to  the  example.  By  all 
means  set  an  example  of  temperance ;  but 
do  not  lie  and  blaspheme  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  others  sober.  Blaspheme  in  saying 
it   is  wrong  to  drink  wine,  or,  by  totally 
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abstaining,  lie  in  pretending  you  think  it  to 
be  wrong  when  you  do  not.' 

*  Bravo  !'  cried  Vanhomrich.  '  What  a 
mercy  it  is  to  come  across  somebody  who 
can  really  talk  !  I  wish  you  would  call  on 
us  in  London.' 

The  sea  was  meanwhile  rising  higher  and 
higher.  The  ship  started  and  shuddered  as 
the  great  waves  brushed  her  angrily  like 
dust  from  their  surface.  The  wind  screamed 
in  the  bare  rigging  with  mad  exultation. 
Crash  after  crash  announced  that  another 
spar  had  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  gale. 

'It  must  be  a  grand  sight  on  deck/  re- 
marked Vanhomrich. 

*  If  it  continue  long,'  was  the  answer, 
'  there  is  a  very  reasonable  chance  of  our 
never  seeing  as  grand  again.' 

on  o 

Just  then  a  terrific  roar  as  of  thunder 
told  the  fall  of  the  foremast. 

'  It  is  time  we  helped,'  cried  Vanhomrich, 
making   as   he   spoke   for   the   companion- 
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ladder.     ^  I   sha'n't   be    drowned,  if  I  can 
help  it.' 

The  two  men  gained  the  deck  together, 
and,  before  they  had  time  to  realize  their 
position,  a  tremendous  sea,  sweeping  clean 
over  the  disabled  vessel,  carried  Jonathan 
away  into  the  ocean.  Vanhomrich,  whose 
hold  had  been  tighter,  and  who,  besides, 
had  been  partially  sheltered  from  the  full 
force  of  the  blow",  gasped,  shook  himself, 
and  wiped  his  eyes  before  he  observed  to 
his  horror  what  had  happened.  Simul- 
taneously, he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Jonathan, 
whom  a  returning  wave  had  carried  almost 
within  reach  of  the  fallen  rigging,  which, 
stunned  and  helpless,  he  was  making  no 
effort  to  grasp. 

The  chance  was  little  more  than  instan- 
taneous ;  the  risk  terrific.  But  Vanhom- 
rich seized  the  almost  hopeless  opportunity 
and  plunged  into  the  water.  A  providential 
movement  of  the  vessel  favoured  his  heroic 
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effort,  and  enabled  him  at  once  to  grasp 
Jonathan  and  the  wreckage ;  then  a  move- 
ment or  two  of  desperate  physical  exertion 
to  keep  his  hold  while  tying  Jonathan's 
inanimate  form  to  the  saving  rope  flung 
down  to  them,  and  then  on  deck  again, 
half-drowned,  utterly  exhausted,  but  proud- 
ly conscious  of  having  saved  a  life  at  the 
risk  of  his  own.  An  hour  later,  Jonathan 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  thank  his 
preserver. 

^  You  have  laid  me  under  an  obligation 
so  tremendous  that  I  shudder  to  think  of 
it.  That  I  should  have  been  particularly 
sorry  to  quit  this  life — in  which  I  have  had 
but  little  joy  and  much  bitter,  crushing 
grief — I  will  not  say.  But,  believing  as  I 
believe,  life  itself,  no  matter  how  wretched, 
is  an  inestimable  gift.  This  you  have  given 
me.  I  owe  you  a  gratitude  I  can  never 
express.' 

He  felt  what    he  said,  felt   it   in    every 
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nerve  and  fibre.  He  did  owe  a  colossal 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  gallant  fellow. 
Not  to  have  seen  it  so,  believed  it  so, 
known  it  so,  would  have  been  despicable 
— brutish.  Alas,  Jonathan  Swift,  Jonathan 
Swift,  what  would  you  not  have  given  in 
the  days  to  come  that  the  weight  of  that 
debt  might  be  lifted  from  your  soul,  and 
the  memory  of  it  blotted  out  for  ever ! 


15' 


CHAPTER  XL 

On  a  very  different  day  from  the  one  last 
depicted — one  soft  and  sunny  as  the  smile 
of  innocence — the  Vanhomrich  family  were 
on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  awaiting  the 
promised  visit  from  their  brother  s  treasure 
trove.  Master  Jack, had  painted  his  half- 
drowned  friend  in  such  glowing  colours 
that  his  mother  and  sisters,  one  and  all, 
entertained  in  a  vague  way  the  idea  that 
Jonathan  was — at  any  rate,  when  dry — 
not  so  much  a  man  as  a  demi-crod.  That 
Dr.  Swift  was  an  ugly,  gaunt,  sour-looking 
mortal,  with  no  external  merit  to  recom- 
mend him,  except  his  uniqueness,  was  quite 
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outside  the  speculations  of  both  girls  and 
mother. 

So  it  happened  that  when,  from  the  vant- 
age ground  of  the  lawn  where  they  were 
sitting,  the  ladies  saw  Dr.  Swift  for  the 
first  time  as,  accompanied  by  Vanhomrich, 
he  deviously  approached  them,  there  was  a 
unanimous  exclamation  of  disappointment 
and  disillusion.  Nor  did  the  bad  impres- 
sion wear  off  when  the  introduction  was 
accomplished  and"  conversation  began. 

Jonathan  was  doubly  out  of  his  element. 
Circumstances  that  morning  had  worried 
him  exceedingly,  so  even  his  ordinary  vi- 
vacity was  under  arrest,  and  yet  at  tlie 
same  time  he  felt  obliged  to  be,  in  defiance 
of  his  humour,  as  agreeable  as  nature  and 
ingenuity  would  let  him  to  the  family  of 
the  preserver  of  his  life.  He  was  very 
often  most  brilliant  when  most  tormented. 
Pain  and  annoyance  ground  the  edge  of 
his  wit.     But  they  ground  it  to  a  cutting 
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edge,  and  you  cannot  play  rackets  with  a 
razor.  Therefore,  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
at  a  terrible  discount — all  the  conversation 
beins:  rackets. 

Anne  Vanhomrich,  the  only  one  of  the 
family  who  will  much  concern  us,  was  of  a 
different  type  of  woman  from  any  with 
whom  Jonathan  had  ever  been  thrown 
much  in  contact.  Passionate,  careless, 
outspoken,  and  impulsive,  she  was  withal 
o^ood-hearted. 

'  People  think  her  terribly  pretty,'  said 
her  brother ;  but  he  was  onlv  half  ris^ht. 
Pretty,  they  did  think  her.  The  terror  lay 
not  in  her  exceeding  good-looks,  but  in  the 
capriciousness  of  her  temper  and  the  not-to- 
be-forseen  variations  of  her  humour,  which 
pitilessly  snubbed  one  minute  the  favoured 
hero  of  the  last,  or  restored,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  life  and  vitality  to  some  shivering 
wretch  whom  her  last  sentence  had  con- 
demned to  a  week  of  London  jeering. 
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Men  made  love  to  her  in  a  spirit  of 
enthusiastic  self-preservation.  It  was  an 
amusement  analagous  to  tiger-shooting,  and 
Anne  Vanhomrich's  votaries  were  conse- 
quently legion.  Several  of  these  infatuated 
beings  put-in  a  wonted  appearance  on  the 
afternoon  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
and  Jonathan  was  glad  enough  to  stroll 
away  under  cover  of  the  crowd  to  enjoy  a 
quiet  chat  with  Jack  outside  the  range  of 
his  sister's  caustic  indifference. 

'  You're  ill  ?'  said  Jack. 

*  No,  not  at  all ;  why  do  jovl  think  so  ?' 

*  Because  you're '  but    he    hesitated 

to  say  '  stupid  ' -'  not  so  brilliant,  spark- 
ling, crackerwise,  vdiat  do  you  call  it,  as 
usual.  My  mother,  there,  thinks  you  are 
only  an  average  curate,  and  as  for  Anne — 
Dr.  Swift,  do  me  the  favour,  just  take  Anne 
down  one  or  two  pegs,  will  you  ?  That  girl 
will,  seriously,  be  the  death  of  me  some  day 
soon.     There  is  hardly  an  afternoon  passes 
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but  some  man  or  other  goes  away  cursing 
the  day  he  was  born,  and  only  too  anxious 
to  pick  a  quarrel  which  wdll  revenge  on  me 
my  sister's  confounded  conversational 
ability.  There,  now  look  at  Lord  Lech- 
raere,  he's  white  with  passion  and  taking 
snuff  by  the  ounce.  I  know  what  it  means 
when  he  takes  snuff  by  the  ounce/  and  the 
poor  fellow  turned  despairingly  on  his 
heel. 

'  Who  is  the  man  who  looks  happy  be- 
cause Lord  Lechmere  is  taking  so  much 
snuff?'  queried  Jonathan. 

*That.  Oh,  that's  Monte.  Monte's  an 
ass  to  look  happy.  Just  wait  a  moment, 
won't  he  catch  it.' 

True  enough,  so  he  did.  Indeed,  before 
long  all  the  masculine  visitors  were  enjoy- 
ing a  venomous  balm  for  their  own  wounds 
in  the  shape  of  the  discomfiture  of  every- 
body else. 

'  Funny/  muttered  Jack,  savagely,  '  they 
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seem  to  like  it.  An  acquired  taste  for  gall 
and  wormwood.  There,  see,  she  has  laid  a 
trap  for  Sir  Richard  de  Void.  Same  old 
trap  ;  but  I  lay  you  a  crown  to  a  penny  lie 
walks  straight  in.  Do  look,  he  hasn't  the 
slightest  idea  whether  it  is  this  world  or  the 
next ;  she  smiled  to  him  for  some  bread  and 
butter,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  can  find  it 
though  it's  just  under  his  nose.  When  he 
does  find  it  he  will  probably  upset  it,  what 
between  delight,-  and  fear,  and  trembling  ; 
then  he'll  pay  her  some  egregious  compli- 
ment and -'  he  expressed  what  would 

follow  by  a  very  subdued  whistle. 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Jonathan,  willing  to 
comfort  the  exas2)erated  young  man,  '  never 
mind.  She  likes  it  and  it  can't  hurt 
them.' 

'  Oh,  doesn't  it  though,'  protested  Jack, 
with  vehemence.  *  One  fellow  was  going  to 
drown  himself,  only  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
he  came  into  an  earldom  and  reflected  that 
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it  would  hurt  her  more  if  he  didn't.  But 
life  is  a  burden  to  him  :  he  no  more  dare 
meet  her  than  he  dare  meet  the  Evil  One 
himself,  and  he's  on  the  look  out  for  the 
most  venomous  wife  he  can  find  on  purpose 
to  sting  her  with.  Then  there  was  Will 
Cruderaore,  she  drove  him  a  voyage  to 
Cej^lon,  and  had  the  face  to  cry  w^hen  she 
heard  it.  And  as  for  duels  ! !'  another  sup- 
pressed whistle.  '  Dr.  Swift,  do  make  the 
town  laugh  at  her.  Save  her  from  herself, 
my  friends  from  her,  and  me  from  my 
friends  !' 

'  I  certainly  enjoy  overcoming  difficulties,' 
he  said  ;  '  but  then  I  only  encounter  the 
ones  I  feel  that  I  can  master.  Ladies  are 
not  in  my  category  of  decipherable  pro- 
blems or  conquerable  obstacles.  They  are 
found  out  by  feeling,  and  vanquished  by 
love,  or  some  of  the  modern  substitutes  for 
it,  such  as  humming  and  hawing,  talking 
with  a  drawl,  or  looking  vacant,  and  it  is 
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my  misfortune  to  have  no  feeling,  be  beneath 
love,  and  above  the  substitutes.' 

This,  however,  was  not  strictly  and  accu- 
rately true.  Jonathan  inwardly  fancied 
that  there  were  few  women  in  whom  he 
could  not  inspire  a  feeling  of  nervous  ad- 
miration, if  he  chose  to  try,  even  after 
making  all  due  allowance  for  the  heavy 
handicap  of  civility  which  burdens  a  gentle- 
man in  such  a  contest,  and  from  which  in 
practice,  if  not  in  theory,  a  lady  is  exempt. 

'  You  are  all  wrong,'  answered  Jack. 
*  Matt.  Prior  is  not  one  of  that  class,  and  he 
is  the  only  created  individual  I  know  of 
who  can  fairly  keep  Anne  in  order.  I 
believe,  you  know ' 

'What?  Matthew  Prior  is  a  friend  of 
yours,'  interrupted  Jonathan. 

'  Yes,  and,  I  was  about  to  remark,  a  very 
particular  friend  of  my  esteemed  sister.  Yet 
she  crushed  him,  even  him,  last  week,  and 
he  has  never  come  back — I  daresay  never 
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will.  Confound  the  woman !'  (turning 
savage),  ^  and  lie  one  of  the  most  amusing 
and  best  fellows  alive.  Do  you  know 
Prior?' 

*  Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  known  him  off  and  on 
for  some  years  past — in  the  same  waj^,  that 
is,  as  I  know  everybody  else — when  they 
think  I  can  do  them  a  service.' 

'  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  is  Mr.  Prior  dying? 
What  did  you  say  about  his  last  sacrament  ?' 

The  exclamation  came  from  Anne,  who 
approached  to  reclaim  her  brother  to  the 
realms  of  civilized  work.  Lord  Lechmere 
and  Sir  Richard  were  with  her,  basking  in 
a  transitory  gleam  of  sunshine. 

*  Nothing/  replied  Jonathan,  with  as 
much  careless  contempt  in  his  manner  as 
good  breeding  would  allow.  '  You  did  not 
overhear  correctly ;  but,  had  I  known  the 
conversation  interested  you,  I  would  have 

'spoken  louder.' 

'  You  are  too  modest,  Dr.  Swift.     Don't 
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you  know  that  the  world  at  large  is  al- 
ways agape  for  your  polished  and  genial 
wit?' 

'  True/  he  answered,  blandly ;  '  I  have 
had  a  fair  share  of  success,  but  nothing 
comparable  with  the  run  there  will  be  on  my 
modernised  version,  "  Taming  the  Shrew." 
It  is  nearly  ready,  and  is  sure  to  be  largely 
read  in  London  society.'  Saying  which,  he 
glanced  compassionately  at  Lord  Lechmere 
and  the  background  of  bachelors.  Then, 
as  she  did  not  seem  ready  with  an  appro- 
priate retort,  he  quietly  resumed  the  thread 
of  his  discourse  with  Jack. 

'  I  am  glad  you  know  Prior.  We  must 
have  a  little  dinner  together  somewhere. 
Not  to-morrow,  however.  To-morrow  I 
am  going  into  the  country  to  visit  Mr.  Pope, 
and  don't  quite  know  when  I  shall  get 
back.  That  reminds  me  of  my  letters. 
They  must  be  written  to-day  or  wait  till 
next  week,  so  good-bye — 1  mu^  be  off.' 
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While  Jonathan  was  excusing  himself  to 
Mrs.  Vanhomrich,  Anne  managed  to  dis- 
engage herself  from  her  numerous  suitors, 
and  when,  w^ith  a  sublimely  gawky  bow, 
our  hero  approached  to  bid  her  a  distant 
adieu,  she  said,  with  confidential  amit}^ 

*  Come,  Dr.  Swift,  you  mustn't  go  away 
angry.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude — really  I 
didn't.  Frankly,  I  thought  you  would  not 
see  my  sneer  at  a  ''  professional"  service  to 
Mr.  Prior.     Please  forgive  me.' 

All  this  with  the  most  pleading,  irresisti- 
ble eyes  and  a  penitential  manner  worthy 
of  the  confessional.  Just  then  Jack,  in  a 
fever  lest  Jonathan  should  also  be  caught 
in  the  '  same  old  trap,'  hurriedly  came  to 
the  rescue. 

'  Now,  Anne,  it's  not  the  least  use  your — ' 
He  got  no  further. 

*  There's  a  good  boy,  Jack,  please  go 
away  and  keep  all  those  men  from  plaguing 
me.     Dr.  Swift  and  I  want  to  make  peace 
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quietly.    Here  comes  Sir  Dickon.    Stop  him, 
like  a  darling.' 

Jack  did  as  he  was  bid.  His  irritating 
pet  sister  ordered  him  about  just  as  readily 
as  she  did  everybody  elso.  So,  with  an 
affectionate  grumble  of  acquiescence,  he 
intercepted  De  Void,  and  left  astonished 
Jonathan  to  his  fate. 

*  Come  and  talk.' 

Jonathan  was  obliged  to  say  yes.  Be- 
sides he  wanted-  to.  There  was  a  novelty 
about  Jack's  sister  that  was  worth  the  waste 
of  a  little  time  to  enjoy. 

'  Poor  Sir  Dickon  thinks  Jack  a  bore. 
Do  you  think  me  a  bore  ?' 

'  Dear  me,'  answered  Jonathan,  '  that 
question  shows  a  want  of  experience  in  your 
present  occupation  which  I  should  little  have 
expected.  Do  you  really  fish  for  pike  with 
a  trout  fly.' 

*  Yes,  if  I  prefer  trout.' 

'Then  we  had  better  go  back  to  Sir  Dickon.' 
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'Nay,  Dr.  Swift,  don't  be  angry  with 
roe  ;  I  daresay  I  shall  like  you  best  in  time. 

Jonathan  in  sheer  amazement  laughed 
heartily 

'  You  are  frank/  he  said,  '  so  am  I.  It 
is  my  shield  and  breastplate  as  it  is  also 
yours.  Judge  of  my  invulnerability  by 
your  own.  Tell  me,  have  you  conquered 
my  friend  Prior  ?  Is  he  among  the  ma- 
jority ?' 

*  Mr.  Prior  and  I  have  quarrelled ;  talk 
about  something  else.' 

Jonathan  thought  she  seemed  less  at  home 
than  usual  on  this  special  point :  but  perhaps 
it  was  only  fancy. 

*  Because,  you  see,'  he  continued,  with 
mock  solemnity,  *  I  should  be  sorry  to  cut 
poor  Matthew  out.  Sir  Dickon  and  Lord 
Lechmere  may  take  their  chance,  but  Matt, 
deserves  my  consideration.' 

*  Really,  Dr.  Swift,  why  on  earth  should 
any  living  woman  take  a  fancy  to  you  ?' 
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She  had  turned  full  round  and  was  gazing 
at  him  with  fearless  scrutiny  straight  into 
his  ugly  face.  His  expression  as  he  return- 
ed the  gaze  was  much  like  that  of  a  natura- 
list engaged  on  the  classification  of  some 
brand  new  caterpillar.  It  was  the  quiet  in- 
vestigation of  superiority.  Anne  saw  it. 
The  appearance  of  power  took  her  fancy. 

'  Upon  my  word  you  are  positively  hand- 
some.' 

'  Again  !'  laughed  Jonathan.  '  On  no 
account  waste  your  labour.  Be  satisfied 
v^ith  half  the  peerage,  and  leave  a  poor 
clergyman  his  enjoyment  as  a  disinterested 
spectator.  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of  every- 
thing save  "  Kudos."  ' 

'  Never  mind,'  was  the  answer,  '  we  shall 
afford  each  other  capital  sport,  and  at  any 
rate  it  will  irritate  Sir  Dickon,  Lord  Lech- 
mere  and — the  others.' 

Chatting  thus,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
soon  gathered  to  its  fathers,  before  Jona- 
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than  observed  that  the  company  were  gradu- 
ally concentrating  their  attention  upon  hiui- 
self  and  Anne. 

'Dear  me  !  Those  letters,  I  must  really 
be  off.     Good-bye.' 

'  But  you  promise  to  come  the  day  after 
to-morrow  and  tell  me  all  about  Mr.  Pope.' 

'  Yes,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it,'  answ^ered 
Jonathan. 

Sir  Dickon  had  approached  within  hear- 
ing ;  she  could  not  forbear  the  opportunity 
of  having  it  reported  that  she  had  fairly 
snubbed  the  redoubtable  Dr.  Swift ;  so  she 
said, 

'  If  I  wish  it !  Oh,  pray  do  not  sacrifice 
yourself  for  me.  T  will  contrive  to  bear 
your  absence  with  Christian  resignation.' 

*Very  well,'  answered  Jonathan,  looking 
all  the  time  really  grateful,  'very  well, 
thank  you  ;  then  I  needn't  come.  Good- 
bye.' 

At  the  gate  he  met  Lord  Lechmere,  who. 
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mainly  to  annoy  Anne  for  having  shown  Dr. 
Swift  so  much  attention  by  pretending  that  he, 
Lord  Lechraere,  at  any  rate,  did  not  care  one 
whit,  offered  hira  a  seat  in  his  coach  for  the 
journey  home.  Jonathan  accepted  the  offer. 
He  did  not  care  for  the  noble  lord,  but  the 
coach  saved  him  half-a-crown.  As  to  con- 
versation, the  only  sentence  he  subsequently 
remembered  was  this  one,  uttered  after  a 
copious  inhalation  of  snuff  had  quieted  the 
peer's  mangled  feelings  and  made  speech 
possible. 

'  The  hussey  is  after  you :  she  thinks  your 
conquest  would  give  her  a  literary  character. 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Dr.  Swift,  she  is — 
excuse  me,  I  mean  no  offence — an  idiot  to 
dream  of  such  a  thing.  In  spite  of  your 
reputation,  you  will  gain  more  credit  by 
her  attentions  than  she  can  do  by  yours.' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  FEW  days  later,  Jonathan  discovered  he 
was  famous.  Literary  celebrity,  high  class 
appreciation,  the  subdued  applause  of  the 
wise  and  witty  were  already  his ;  but  until 
now  he  had  never  been  famous.  To  be 
frank,  he  liked  it,  just  as  everybody  else 
likes  it,  as  everybody  likes  good-nature, 
even  idiotic  good-nature,  despise  it  as  much 
as  they  may.  There  was  a  bubbling  effer- 
vescence about  its  very  emptiness  which  was 
sparkling  and  pleasurable.  The  women 
and  children  were  cheering,  and  Jonathan 
heartily  enjoyed  the  noise  they  made. 
Celebrity     depends     mainly     upon     wits, 
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famousness  mainly  upon  women  ;  and  there- 
fore the  former  is  apt  to  be  a  trifle  too 
select  for  commendation  in  chorus.  So  the 
unusual  chatter  and  crowded  bowing  down 
were  a  very  enjoyable  novelty  for  Jona- 
than. All  the  padding  of  society  began  to 
worship  him  vigorously,  and  by  giving  him 
a  transitory  pleasure  probably  fulfilled  the 
main  object  of  its  existence.  Why  was  it 
all?  Simply  because  he  had  been  taken  in 
hand  by  a  fascinating  woman  who  was  deter- 
mined to  'push'  him.  At  first  he  was  puz- 
zled how  to  account  for  the  sudden  incre- 
ment of  his  estimated  importance,  and,  when 
he  found  out  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all,  his  flushed  self-love  was  perhaps  a  little 
hurt.  Lord  Lechmere  solved  the  riddle  by 
remarking  one  day, 

'  I  told  you  so  :  the  vixen's  attentions  will 
be  worth  an  archbishopric.  Devote  your- 
self to  her,  Dr.  Swift ;  the  time  might  be 
worse  employed.' 
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And  Jonathan  saw  the  truth  of  the 
observation  even  while  resenting  it.  He 
found  himself  on  a  different  footing  in 
society  from  any  he  had  had  before.  Peo- 
ple who  could  not  understand  his  mind 
copied,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  his  body. 
Swiftian  gawkiness  and  mannerism  became 
the  rage.  The  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
about  him  were  equally  bepraised  and  be- 
quoted  until  at  length  Halifax  began  to 
reojret  he  had  never  sriven,  while  he  had  the 
power,  any  more  alluring  bait  than  the 
'  poesies  chretiennes  of  Monsieur  Jollivet ' 
to  this  evidently  rising  sun,  and  the  balance 
of  the  Whig  magnates  lamented  with  Lord 
Halifax.  Things  were  in  this  state  when 
St.  John  introduced  our  hero  one  memor- 
able day  to  Robert  Harley,  Prime  Minister 
of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne's  last  govern- 
ment. The  lord  treasurer  was  obsequi- 
ously complimentary :  Jonathan,  astonished. 
He   had   never  heard  much  about  Harley 
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except  from  the  grand  prototypes  of  modern 
daily  papers,  and  those  he  had  justly  dis- 
believed, no  matter  what  their  opinions. 
St.  John  was  always  judiciously  silent  about 
his  chief  (as  everybody  was  to  whom  the 
great  man's  reputation  was  of  consequence), 
while  as  to  the  other  party,  the  oracular 
silence  of  the  brooder  on  his  country's 
destinies  left  them  but  little  to  which  to  pin 
their  want  of  faith.  So  when  Jonathan 
discovered  that  Harley  was  a  solemn  im- 
postor he  was  amazed  beyond  expression. 

'  How  can  a  man  of  such  very  small 
calibre  be  here  T  he  wondered.  '  The  fellow 
is  infinitely  beneath  Sir  William  Temple.' 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  Harley  was 
disguising  his  great  parts  in  merciful  com- 
passion to  the  Irish  curate,  or  perhaps  with 
a  view  to  test  more  completely  what  that 
Irish  curate  was  worth.  Actuated  by  the 
latter  supposition,  Jonathan  exerted  himself 
to    the    utmost.     He    was    determined   to 
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win  a  golden  opinion  from  a  man  who 
could  afford  to  display  stupidity  on  any  pre- 
tence. As  for  St.  John,  he  saw  through  it 
all,  and  enjoyed  the  idea  amazingly.  The 
business  of  the  meeting  was  naturally  the 
main  subject  of  discourse,  because  Jonathan 
was  determined  to  have  it  so.  He  had  his 
tithes  and  first-fruits  questions  to  settle  for 
himself  and  his  friends,  so  he  stuck  to  the 
point.  That  fact  was  the  salvation  of  the 
Tory  government.  It  did  not  allow"  him  to 
completely  gauge  his  error  as  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  arrant  silliness ;  for,  barring 
Oliver  Cromwell,  English  statesmen  have 
always  enjoyed  a  free  grant  of  stupidity 
on  Irish  questions,  and  Jonathan  remem- 
bered that  when  driven  from  the  intrenched 
position  of  his  first  belief  by  some  remark, 
more  than  conceivably  idiotic,  of  the  future 
Earl  of  Oxford.  Had  he  fairly  grasped  the 
deplorable  fact  that  Harley  was  intended 
by  nature  for  a  mayor  of  Birmingham,  he 
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might  very  probably  have  hesitated  before 
embarking  his  personal  fortunes  on  so  frail 
a  bark.  It  is  pitiful  to  have  to  record  it ; 
but  beyond  all  question  Jonathan  Swift  was 
by  this  time  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  personal  considerations  in  questions  of 
national  moment.  Stella!  Stella!  and  is 
this  your  demi-god  ?  However,  as  it  was, 
that  afternoon's  work  was  one  of  the  best 
Harley  had  ever  done.  The  gaunt  Irish 
wit  did  not  satisfactorily  find  him  out,  and, 
before  the  fatal  knowledge  came,  the  cords 
of  a  hundred  motives  bound  him  to  the 
fortunes  of  this  most  contemptible — up  till 
that  time — of  statesmen. 

'  So  the  Whigs  did  not  treat  you  well,' 
remarked  the  lord-treasurer. 

'  On  the  contrary,'  answered  Jonathan, 
Hhey  did  me  the  honour  to  accept  such 
services  as  I  could  render  without  lessening 
the  obligation  by  making  any  return.' 

'  There  is  a  good  deal  in  that/  was  the 
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answer.  '  But,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that 
light,  lue  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  be  obliged 
to  you.' 

Jonathan  smiled  vaguely.  He  remem- 
bered the  circumstance  years  afterwards. 

'  As  to  what  you  did  for  them,'  continued 
the  great  man,  '  the  fault  of  your  "  Tale  of 
a  Tub  "  was  that  there  was  so  little  about  a 
tub  in  it.' 

St.  John,  stifling  his  laughter,  made  a 
remark  about  the  introduction. 

*  True,'  pursued  Harley ;  '  but  still  Dr. 
Swift  had  better  be  less  enigmatical  in  his 
future  works.  The  constituencies  require 
something  which  they  can  understand  at  a 
glance — something  which  is  not  above  their 
capacity.' 

■  St.  John  sighed  ;  the  fact  was  obvious  in 
present  company.  As  for  Jonathan,  he 
merely  bowed  as  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  ought  to  know. 

'  I    do   not   suggest  that  as  in  any  way 
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reflecting  on  your  acknowledged  powers/ 
plodded  the  premier,  *  but  only  as  suggest- 
ing that  those  powers  require  disguise.  The 
great  secret  of  success  is  masquerade.  Con- 
quest depends  upon  ambush.' 

'But,'  hesitated  Jonathan,  'is  not  am- 
bush a  vantage  from  which  one  conquers 
only  by  subsequent  discovery  ?' 

'  True,  true  ;  but  it  is  generally  wise  to 
remain  in  ambush  a  very  long  while.' 

Whereat  St.  John  laughed  loud  and  long. 
'  You  are  wise  in  your  generation,'  said  he, 
and,  feeling  that  course  to  be  wisest  in  the 
meantime,  forthwith  took  his  leave,  after 
engaging  Jonathan  to  dine  with  him  in  the 
evening. 

'  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John  is  immensely 
smitten  with  your  abilities,'  remarked  Har- 
ley.  '  You  have  much  cause  to  thank  him 
for  the  efforts  he  has  made  in  your  behalf 
At  the  same  time,  though  I  by  no  manner 
of  means   always   agree    with    him,   I    can 
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plainly  see  that  this  time  he  is  right.  He 
would  have  been  foolish  indeed  had  your 
great  powers  escaped  his  notice.' 

'  Such  an  expression  of  opinion  from  you, 
sir,  is  a  high  compliment  indeed.' 

*  Not  at  all ;  the  very  barest  of  truth. 
Besides,  you  see,  you  are  one  of  those  rare 
birds,  a  universal  genius.  The  mere  appre- 
ciation of  St.  John  might  result  from  caprice, 
association,  personal  friendship,  anything; 
but  the  man  who  can  inspire  the  redoubt- 
able Miss  Yanhomrich  and  half  the  ladies 
of  London  with  a  tender  sentiment,  at  the 
same  time  as  he  wins  the  regard  of  my 
distinguished  colleague — let  alone  Peter- 
borough, Addison,  and  those  parsimonious 
Whiizs  crenerallv — whv,  Dr.  Swift,  that  man 
must  have  brains  in  his  head  !' 

*  Do  you  know  Miss  Vanhomrich  ?'  asked 
Jonathan,  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the 
evident  correctness  of  Lord  Lechmere's 
diagnosis. 
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*  Not  intimately.  Don't  be  alarmed/ 
answered  the  lord-treasurer,  Avith  a  far-off 
resemblance  to  a  smile,  *  but  I  know  very 
intimately  about  her.  Come,  don't  protest, 
Dr.  Swift.  Politics  now-a-days  so  much 
depend  on  society,  that  we  all  know  how 
to  appreciate  a  politician  who  can  fascinate 
in  a  drawing-room.' 

Then  came  some  more  tithes  and  first- 
fruits,  dragged  in  by  the  roots,  so  to  speak, 
and,  after  extracting  an  oracular  promise 
which  might  mean  a  great  deal,  but  proba- 
bly did  not.  as  to  what  the  government 
w^ould  do  for  the  Irish  clergy,  Jonathan 
departed,  fairly  pleased  with  his  visit,  but 
much  more  puzzled  with  his  patron. 

From  that  day  dated  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  ministry.  St.  John  would 
have  been  glad  long  before  to  have  import- 
ed him  into  the  inner  camp,  but  could  not. 
Harley  was  chief  minister  in  every  respect 
important  in  such  a  question.     His  distant 
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and  misinformed  admirers  called  him  a  man 
of  indomitable  will.  He  was  really  an 
obstinate  ass.  Still  he  luas  obstinate,  and 
he  got  his  own  stupid  way  nine  times  in 
ten.  So  St.  John  had  to  agree  with  his 
adversary  quickly,  or  accept  the  disastrous 
responsibility  of  dividing  the  party  to  its 
own  destruction.  And  further,  of  course, 
it  was  only  from  day  to  day  that  Jonathan 
began  to  formally  renounce  his  former 
brothers-in-arms.  I  far  from  wish  to  be 
hard  upon  him.  He  honestly  quitted  the 
Whig  camp.  He  found  them  out.  They 
were  then,  as  they  have  remained  ever 
since,  an  artistic  illusion.  And  very  natur- 
ally, when  he  discovered  that,  he  began  at 
once  to  despise  the  sheet,  the  views,  and 
the  magic  lantern.  Still  he  need  not  have 
resorted  from  dissolving  views  to  dummy- 
dora,  nor  would  he  but  that  it  suited  his 
convenience. 

From    the   day   of  which    I   have   been 
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speaking  it  did  suit  his  convenience ;  and 
the  rest  followed.  Poor  Jonathan,  falling 
so  surely  step  by  step,  how  sad  will  be  your 
realization  of  the  pathway  you  have  trav- 
elled when  the  sun  of  success  shall  shade  its 
blinding  glare  and  leave  you  the  reality  of 
light !  Let  us  forget  it :  let  us  go  with  him 
to  triumph. 

He  was  in  his  element  now,  a  new  ele- 
ment in  every  respect.  The  ministry  made 
use  of  him,  and  they  found  he  worked 
better  when  well  fed.  So  they  regaled  him 
on  the  choicest  considerations  and  most 
profuse  promises.  He  was  pontiff-political 
and  commanded  in  chief  all  the  expressions 
of  regard  the  ministry  could  lavish.  He 
drank  of  future  greatness  and  ate  to  reple- 
tion of  prospective  supremacy.  St.  John 
had  no  hand  in  this.  His  real  respect  and 
regard  for  his  friend  would  not  let  him,  for 
any  personal  advantage,  attach  him  to  the 
Tory   cause    by   delusive    hopes.     But    this 
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made  the  gradual  increment  in  St.  John's 
apparent  appreciation  all  the  more  delight- 
ful to  Jonathan,  when  it  came  as  it  did 
come.  For  his  old  friend  had  never 
thoroughly  fathomed  the  extent  of  Swift's 
capabilities  until  he  came  to  work  with  him, 
and  then  the  hopes  which  possessed  the 
generous  young  statesman's  soul  soared  far 
beyond  Barley's  promises.  By  degrees, 
therefore,  Jonathan  began  to  be  a  real 
power,  present  and  positive,  with  the  min- 
istry ;  unofficial  certainl3^,  but  far  from 
unrecognized  by  the  outside  world.  He 
began  too — which  was  the  best  proof  of  the 
general  estimation  entertained  of  his  posi- 
tion— to  enjoy  the  delightful  sensation  of 
being  asked  to  do  everybody  favours.  All 
and  sundry  people  besought  him  to  do  all 
and  sundry  things.  Even  the  most  unlikely 
of  suitors  found  it  their  interest  to  bow  at 
his  footstool.  Fancy  the  luxury  of  a  letter 
such  as  this  from  the  apostle  of  politics  in 
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the  pulpit;  the  only  man  who  ever  had 
put  Godolphin  in  a  temper ;  the  cherished 
martyr  of  the  evil  days,  and  the  triumphant 
if  indirect  cause  of  Tory  supremacy. 

'  Reverend  Sir, 

*  Since  you  have  been  pleased  to 
undertake  the  generous  office  of  soliciting 
my  lord  treasurer's  favour  in  my  behalf,  I 
should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  did  not 
return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  it, 
and  my  humblest  acknowledgments  to  his 
lordship  for  the  success  it  has  met  with. 

'  I  am  informed  also  that  I  am  very  much 
indebted  to  my  great  countryman,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary St.  John,  for  his  generous  recommen- 
dation of  this  matter  to  his  lordship.  I 
should  be  very  proud  of  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  that  eminent 
patriot,  for  whom  no  one  that  wishes  the 
welfare  of  his  church  or  country  can  have 
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SO  great  a  veneration.  But  for  yourself, 
good  doctor,  who  was  the  first  spring  to 
move  it,  I  can  never  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledore  the  obligation.  I  should  be  crlad  if 
you  will  command  me,  in  any  time  or  place, 
to  do  it ;  which  will  be  a  further  favour 
conferred  on,  reverend  sir, 

'  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

*  H.  Sacheverell.' 

This  palpable  importance  was  balm  in- 
deed to  the  proud  soul  which  had  known 
what  it  was  to  be  treated  with  the  extremity 
of  neglectful  contempt. 

St.  John  was  delighted  at  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken,  although  certainly  his  own 
position  was  to  some  extent  weakened  by 
Jonathan's  special  usefulness  in  the  very 
department  in  which,  up  to  this  time,  he  had 
himself  been  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  stay 
of  the  Tory  government. 
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*Harley  will  begin  to  think  me  worse 
than  useless/  he  laughingly  remarked  one 
day  to  Swift.  But  such  a  consideration  did 
not  in  the  least  degree  lessen  his  satisfaction 
at  his  friend's  advancement.  He  pushed 
Jonathan  vigorously  in  the  only  sphere 
where  pushing  was  any  longer  of  import- 
ance— in  society.  Swift  was  constantly  at 
his  house,  and  was  treated  there  with  a 
deference  accorded  to  no  one  else.  The 
secretary's  guests  were  allow^ed  to  discover 
that  at  his  house  '  the  doctor '  was  head 
partner.  St.  John  frequently  left  to  him 
the  selection  and  invitation  of  the  favoured 
few  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  his 
cosy,  though  sumptuous,  and  frequently  re- 
curring semi-political  dinners.  And  very 
coolly  did  Jonathan  take  it  all.  Supre- 
macy was  so  natural  to  his  haughty  spirit 
that  he  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Writing  to  Stella,  he  tagged  such  informa- 
tion in  anywhere,  without  deigning  a  word 
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of  comment,  at  the  tail  of  chit-chat  about 
nobodies  and  their  doings. 

*  I  dined  to-day  with  Sir  Michael  Dudley, 
who  was  lately  turned  out  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  Customs.  He  affects  a  good 
heart,  and  talks  in  the  extremity  of  Whig- 
gery,  which  was  always  his  principle,  though 
he  was  gentle  a  little,  while  he  kept  in 
employment.  We  can  get  no  pacquets  from 
Holland.  I  have  not  been  with  any  of 
the  ministry  these  two  or  three  days.  I 
keep  out  of  their  way  for  a  certain  reason 
for  some  time,  though  I  must  dine  v/ith 
the  secretary  to-morrow.  The  choosing  of 
the  company  being  left  to  me,  I  have  en- 
gaged Lord  Anglesey  and  Lord  Carteret, 
and  have  promised  to  get  three  more  ;  but 
I  have  a  mind  that  none  else  should  be 
admitted.  Hov/ever,  if  I  like  anybody  at 
Court  to-morrow,  I  may  perhaps  invite 
them.  I  have  got  another  cold,  but  not 
very  bad.' 
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Then,  in  his  letter  next  day,  he  never 
troubles  to  remark  whether  he  liked  any- 
body or  not,  nor  even  utters  a  syllable 
about  the  dinner  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  'certain  reason'  (printed  in  italics  in 
the  above  letter)  was  money.  Jonathan's 
present  life  could  not  be  supported  on  the 
incomings  fronj  his  Irish  benefices.  He  was 
forced  not  only  to  spend  his  little  hoard, 
but  became  entangled  deeply  in  debt.  The 
position  fairly  horrified  him.  It  clouded  his 
enjoyment  of  the  barren,  though  splendid, 
honours  he  had  gained.  Visions  of  that 
terrible  place  which  might  be  the  final  goal 
continually  haunted  him.  The  venture  was 
promising  :  the  odds  were  long ;  but  the 
risk  was  terrible.  More  than  all  his  world- 
ly  possessions  had  already  been   spent   in 
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furthering  his  hopes,  and  more  still  was 
wanted — much  more.  The  government 
aided  him  on  a  scale  which  their  Grub 
Street  literary  hacks  would  have  thought 
fabulously  magnificent,  but  which  was  trifl- 
ing compared  with  the  expenses  entailed 
upon  him. 

For  some  days  before  the  letter  quoted 
in  the  last  chapter  was  written,  the  dangers 
of  his  position  had  been  peculiarly  present 
to  his  mind.  A  grand  Court  reception  was 
about  to  take  place.  Prince  Eugene  was 
to  appear  in  all  his  glory — little  as  the 
ministry  wished  to  see  him — and  the  Whigs 
would  muster  in  force  to  do  him  honour. 
Go  Jonathan  must.  He  would  be  missed 
if  absent,  and  Steele  would  have  something 
to  say  about  the  renegade  who  would  not 
even  countenance  the  victorious  commander 
of  his  country's  best  ally.  What  about 
clothes,  however?  An  accident  had  hap- 
pened some  days  before  to  his  Court  suit, 
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and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
replace  it  or  miss  the  reception.  Yet  the 
financial  pinch  was  so  tight  that  he  posi- 
tively could  not  muster  money  enough  even 
for  so  paltry  an  expense  ;  and  as  to  his 
credit,  whatever  that  might  be  with  the 
ministry^  it  was  exceedingly  little  with  the 
tradespeople. 

'  Dr.  Swift,  I  can't  do  it.  I  have  a  wife 
and  family,  and  I  must  consider  them. 
Your  custom  is  not  good  enough  to  run 
risks  for.  You  owe  me  over  twenty  pounds 
as  it  is,  and,  while  I  should  be  proud  to 
serve  you,  I  can't  do  it  at  my  own  expense.' 

So  had  spoken  Jonathan's  tailor  on  the 
occasion  of  our  hero's  last  visit  to  his  shop, 
a  small  establishment  frequented  by  the 
doctor  on  the  ground  of  cheapness.  Jona- 
than, with  loathing  in  his  soul,  tried  again 
a  day  or  two  later.  He  could  not  afford  to 
let  a  tailor's  insults  interfere  with  his  Court 
duties.     This  time  the  tune  was  different. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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^  Ah,  Dr.  Swift,  I  think  I  can  oblige  you. 
But  one  good  turn  deserves  another.  You 
might  say  a  good  word  for  me  at  Court. 
Your  recommendation  would  be  worth 
more  to  me  than  would  balance  the  loss 
of  supplying  you  for  nothing.  The  notion 
only  occurred  to  me  yesterday.  What  do 
you  say  ?' 

'  Say !' answered  Jonathan — 'that  I  will 
not  sell  my  good  word  nor  make  my  friends 
pay  indirectly  for  my  clothes.' 

With  which  he  was  turning  to  leave  the 
shop,  but  the  tailor  stopped  him,  in  the 
belief  that  this  high-mindedness  was  dic- 
tated by  the  consciousness  of  guineas  in  the 
doctor's  pocket,  and  unwilling,  besides,  to 
irremediably  offend  a  customer  who  had 
influence  in  spite  of  his  poverty. 

'  Never  mind,  sir  ;  I  will  trust  you  once 
more,  even  without  any  agreement  about 
that.' 

Whereupon  Jonathan,  stifling  his  resent- 
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merit,  allowed  the  fellow  to  take  his  meas- 
ure. Oa  the  way  home  he  reflected  sadly 
on  the  time  when,  years  afro,  he  had  been 
subjected  to  a  similar  ordeal  of  begs^ing — 
yes,  virtually  begging — from  the  Merton 
tradespeople.  With  what  different  feelings 
he  had  done  it  then  and  now !  Then  the 
disgrace  had  been  comparatively  a  pleasure. 
And  why  ?  It  was  for  his  mother  then, 
and  Lauriel ;  now  it  was  for  himself,  and 
for  himself — to  go  to  Court !  Then  he 
thought  bitterly,  '  Perhaps  the  one  object  is 
as  worthy  as  was  the  other.' 

It  w^as  while  the  pressing  necessit}'  for 
money,  money,  still  more  money,  was  thus 
being  hourly  forced  upon  him,  that  chance 
threw  him  into  the  society  of  an  old  Dublin 
College  friend,  w^ho  had  settled  in  London, 
and  partly  by  hard  work,  but  more  b_v 
good  luck,  had  amassed  a  handsome  for- 
tune. It  occurred  thus  :  The  great  Court 
reception  over,  and  Prince  Eugene,  '  plaguy, 
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yellow,  and  literally  ugly  besides/  having 
been  duly  exhibited,  Jonathan  started  to 
walk  home,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  a 
coach.  When  about  half-way,  however,  a 
heavy  shower  forced  him  to  take  shelter  in 
a  coffee-house,  where  he  was  moodily  sit- 
ting pondering  the  uselessness  of  brains 
which  could  not  even  keep  one  dry,  when 
a  stranger  accosted  him. 

'  Having  become  so  celebrated  a  man, 
you  have  a  right  to  forget  me,  but  I  have 
not  forgotten  you.  How  do  your  blushing 
honours  sit  upon  you  ?' 

The  voice  recalled  to  Jonathan's  mind 
the  identity  which  the  altered  features 
hid,  and  he  gladly  shook  his  old  friend's 
hand. 

'  No,  I  have  forgotten  a  good  many  things 
I  should  be  glad  to  remember,  and  remem- 
ber a  good  many  I  should  be  glad  to  forget; 
but  you  are  in  neither  category.  Your  old 
kindness ' 
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'  Now,  please  let  that  story  alone,'  inter- 
rupted Stratford ;  '  you  ought  to  be  above 
gratitude  now,  even  if  there  were  (which 
there  isn't)  anything  to  be  grateful  for. 
You  have  been  to  Court,  I  see.' 

'Yes,'  replied  Jonathan,  with  some  bit- 
terness in  his  tone,  '  I  live  there  almost — 
much  good  may  it  do  me.' 

'  I  suppose  it  will  in  time,'  cheerily  re- 
joined Stratford.  '  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Lord  High  Admiral,  Field-marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief,  &;c.  The  worst  of 
those  things  is,  though,  the  time  they  take. 
T  don't  like  time — time  is  a  nuisance.  At 
least,  in  my  business,  what  I  enjoy  is  smaller 
profits,  and  getting  them  quickly.' 

'  You  have  done  well,  then  ?' 

'  First-rate.  Sordid,  certainly,  very  sor- 
did ;  but  still  first-rate.  I  have  an  unholy 
love  of  filthy  lucre,  not  for  its  own  sake,  I 
admit,  not  so  bad  as  that ;  but  money  is  a 
capital  servant.' 
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*  And  the  want  of  it  a  supreme  master/ 
continued  Jonathan. 

Stratford,  who  was  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world,  easily  guessed  the  cause  of  Swift's 
emphasis. 

'  Yes,'  he  went  on,  *  even  if  I  had  your 
brains,  and  could  call  names  -by  implication 
as  cleverly  as  you  do,  I  wouldn't  spend  my 
time  on  politics,  especially  if  I  were  a 
clergyman,  and  had  a  conscience.  The 
profession  rarely  pays  anybody,  and  never 
an  honest  man.' 

■•  You  forget  that  one  may  not  wish  to  be 
paid.  There  are  higher  objects  than  mere 
profit  to  work  for.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  do,'  persisted  Stratford, 
'  either  in  meal  or  in  malt,  and  I  hope  you 
may  get  plenty  of  everything,  rare  though 
your  luck  would  be.  By  the  way,  have 
you  anything  to  do  to-night  ?  Any  duke, 
viscount,  earl,  baron,  or  baronet  to  dine 
with  ?' 
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*  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  to  meet  Prince 
Eugene,'  answered  Jonathan ;  '  but  I  have 
a  very  great  mind  not  to  go,  for  he  only 
asked  me  to-day  at  Court.' 

'  Oh  !  yes,  you  had  better  go,'  eagerly 
put  in  Stratford,  '  and  see  if  you  can  dis- 
cover anything  from  the  prince  as  to  the 
probable  action  of  the  Turks  this  summer 
in  the  Mediterranean.  And  to-morrow, 
are  you  engaged  to  dinner  to-morrow  ?' 
Jonathan  was  not.  'Then  come,  if  it  is 
not  beneath  your  new  dignity,  and  dine 
with  me.     We  shall  be  alone,  or  nearly  so.' 

The  followincr  evenin^Jf,  therefore,  Jona- 
than  dined  with  his  old  friend  at  his  palatial 
residence  in  the  then  country  district  of  St. 
John's  Wood.  The  magnificence  of  the 
house  and  its  surroundings  struck  him  very 
much.  He  had  been  but  little  thrown  into 
contact  with  merchant  princes,  and  had 
inadequately  realised  before  the  weight  and 
importance  which  their  solitary  possesbion, 
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iijoney,  conferred  on  them.  The  signs  of  a 
great  but  wise  opulence  were  everywhere 
apparent.  The  furnishings,  pictures,  statues 
were  worth  a  fortune  in  themselves.  Even 
the  ducal  residence  where  Jonathan  had 
regaled  himself  the  night  before  was  scarce- 
ly more  perfect,  and  not  a  verj^  great  deal 
larger.  He  remarked  this  to  Stratford 
while  they  were  alone  in  an  ante-room, 
admiring  a  masterpiece  of  Vandyke. 

'  As  fine  as  his,  is  it  ?'  answered  the  owner 
of  so  much  magnificence.  '  Yes,  I  daresay 
it  is.  But  remember  why.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  my  money :  he  has  everything 
to  do  with  his.  A  whole  county  depends 
on  him,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  perhaps 
two  or  three.  He  has  to  repair  the  churches, 
drain  the  marshes,  dig  the  wells,  patch  the 
roads,  support  the  old  women,  pension  the 
old  men,  and  I — haven't.  That  is  the  great 
advantage  of  our  aristocratic  system.  A 
man  with   an  hereditary  title  and  an  estate 
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inherits  a  mass  of  direct  hereditary  respon- 
sibility which  makes  it  positively  difficult 
for  him  to  evade  doing  at  least  some  of  his 
duty.  A  rich  merchant,  tinker,  tailor,  or 
thief  has  no  such  incentive  to  virtue.' 

*  Ah!' sighed  Jonathan,  'how  good  you 
would  be  if  you  were  a  duke,  and  how  good 
a  great  many  dukes  believe  they  would  be 
if  only  they  were  city  merchants.  That  is 
the  chief  advantage  of  our  "  city  merchant  " 
S3^stem.  They  all  wish  they  were  as  good 
as  dukes.'  Then  turning  full  to  his  friend, 
and  dropping  his  tone  of  banter,  he  added, 
'Remember,  /  know  from  experience  that 
some  of  you  are,  and  a  ^reat  deal  better/ 

'Now  do,  please,  let  that  story  alone,'  re- 
torted Stratford,  lauojhinf^ :  but  the  conver- 
sation  was  broken  short  by  the  advent  of 
Mrs.  Stratford,  who,  on  the  arm  of  Jona- 
than's fellow-guest,  came  to  inquire  of  her 
husband  whether  he  wished  to  dine  that  day 
or  the  next.     Jonathan  was  forthwith  intro- 
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duced  to  the   lady's   escort,  and  the  little 
party  proceeded  to  dinner. 

'  That  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
City  of  London,'  whispered  Stratford  to 
Jonathan,  as  they  entered  the  dining-room. 
'  I  wish  I  had  half  his  money.' 

Our  hero  wondered  somewhat  at  that 
when  he  presently  discovered  that  Mr. 
Simms  (Bill  Simms,  he  preferred  to  be  call- 
ed) was  a  sententious  fool,  which  is  the 
worst,  because  the  most  obtrusive,  order  of 
the  genus.  Stratford,  who- was  desirous  of 
fathoming  his  old  friend's  real  position, 
partly  for  Jonathan's  sake  and  partly  for  his 
own,  several  times  led  the  conversation  up 
to  questions  of  town  extravagance,  the  ex- 
orbitant cost  of  coach  hire,  and  the  like, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  divert  Jonathan  from 
his  amusement  of  consulting  the  Simmian 
oracle. 

'Yes,  fuel  is  absurdly  dear,  Mr.  Simms; 
what  do  you  think  ?' 
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'Sir,  if  you  as  a  clergyman  will  excuse 
my  saying  so,  I  blame  Providence.  Why 
did  Providence  make  it  coldest  in  winter, 
just  at  the  time  when  one  wants  most 
heat  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Jonathan, 
gravely.  '  Probably  Providence  never 
thought  of  that.     I'm  sure  I  hadn't.' 

*Yes,'  continued  the  grand  old  Simras, 
warming  to  his  subject,  '  nearly  everything 
is  wrong,  even  the  ujost  ordinary  and 
accepted  conditions  of  life  are  upside  down 
for  want  of  a  little  thought  and  scheming. 
Tell  me,  sir,  isn't  it  true  that  when  a  man 
walks  he  sometimes  trips  over  something 
and  tumbles  down?  Tell  me,  sir,  isn't  that 
true?'  Jonathan  acquiesced  without  a  mur- 
mur. *  And  then,  sir,  when  he  falls,  does 
he  not  fall  on  his  head  ?  Of  course  he 
does.  And  why  ?  Because  he  walks  upon 
his  feet.  If  he  progressed  by  jumping  on 
his   head    (which    might   have    easily  been 
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arranged  by  making  spiral  springs  of  his 
hair)  he  would  necessarily  see  where  he 
was  going,  and  not  trip.  But  even  if  he  did, 
by  means  of  a  pitfall  or  otherwise,  he  would, 
when  he  fell,  fall  upon  his  feet.' 

'  Hush,'  said  Jonathan,  '  Providence  might 
hear  you  and  adopt  the  suggestion.  Con- 
sider the  bald  men  !' 

'Nonsense,  my  dear  sir,'  persisted  Mr. 
Simms,  in  all  the  fervour  of  proselytism. 
^  They  would  only  be  lame.' 

After  dinner,  Jonathan,  having  had 
enough  of  his  philosophical  buffoon,  seated 
himself  by  Mrs.  Stratford,  while  her  hus- 
band and  Mr.  Simms  talked  '  funds.' 

'  What  was  the  story  you  were  forbidden 
to  mention,  Dr.  Swift  ?'  asked  the  lady. 

'  x\n  affair  of  the  old  college  days,'  he 
answered,  'when  we  were  both  young  and 
foolish,  and  believed  in  a  good  action  being 
its  own  reward.  Have  you  never  heard  of 
it?' 
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'I  think  not.' 

'  My  father  failed,  lost  all  his  money. 
Stratford  and — another — were  my  only  two 
college  friends.  People  thought  the  ruin 
was  a  trifle  more  complete  than  it  turned 
out  to  be.  Bailiffs  were  put  in  the  house. 
We  would  have  been  turned  out,  and  my 
mother  was  very,  very  ill.'  He  was  speak- 
ing rapidly,  with  painful  earnestness.  '  Strat- 
ford paid  the  money,  though  he  could  ill 
afford  it.  He  never  expected  to  see  a 
penny  back.  I  believe  it.  I  will  believe  it. 
We  did  repay  him  when  things  turned  out 
to  be  better — a  very  little  better,  but  still — 
now  you  know.' 

*  I  am  sorry  you  have  told  me.  The  re- 
collection has  pained  you,'  said  the  tender- 
hearted little  woman,  with  a  tear  in  her 
eye.  And  then,  in  spite  of  the  company, 
she  went  and  gave  the  husband  she  loved 
so  much  a  hearty  kiss. 

While  she  was  away,  Jonathan,  havinc^ 
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recovered  from  his  temporary  enthusiasm, 
wondered  if  there  could  have  been  any 
motive  for  Stratford's  conduct,  which,  in 
the  guile! essness  of  youth,  he  had  never 
suspected.  Could  this  self-sacrificing  ac- 
tion have  been  really  disinterested  ?  Alas, 
poor  Jonathan ! 

When  the  time  came  to  go,  the  rain  was 
falling  fast. 

^You  cannot  possibly  walk,'  said  Strat- 
ford, when  Jonathan  mentioned  his  pre- 
ference for  that  means  of  locomotion ; 
'the  thing  is  impossible,  you  would  be 
drowned.' 

Then  he  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
asked  (they  were  alone  together  in  a 
vestibule), 

'Why  do  you  walk,  Swift?  Is  it  because 
you  cannot  afford  a  coach  ?' 

For  a  moment  Jonathan  felt  inclined  to 
resent  the  question,  but  the  manner  of  his 
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old  friend  made  sucli  a  thing  impossible. 

^  Yes/  he  answered. 

'Then,'  said  Stratford,  'I  won't  have  it. 
It  pays  me  to  have  a  friend  who  is  Prime 
Ministers  prime  minister  or  more,  and 
that  vron't  last  if  you  waste  your  health  in 
these  amphibious  freaks.  I  will  be  your 
banker.  Xo  words  about  it.  I  idlL  Your 
turn  will  come.  Some  day  I  may  be  glad 
enough  to  borrow  sixpence  of  the  arch- 
bishop.' 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  this :  the  very  idea 
of  the  whole  matter  is  hateful  to  me. 
Jonathan  did  not  knowingly  sell  himself : 
he  had  refused  to  sell  even  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  tailor  within  a  week  before  ; 
but  he  knowingly  put  himself  in  a  false 
position.  Nor  did  Stratford  directly  and 
distinctly  buy  him.  He  would,  under  an}^ 
circumstances,  have  been  willing  to  do 
much  to  aid  his   old  friend ;  but  he   did 
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more,  and  he  expected,  if  half  unwittingly, 
something  in  return.  Be  merciful,  reader  ; 
remember  Jonathan's  temptation,  remem- 
ber his  danger,  the  awful  risk,  the  horrid 
fate  to  be  averted,  the  gleaming  prize  to 
be  won ;  be  merciful  over  the  quibbles  by 
which  he  soothed,  until  too  late,  his  con- 
science, and  blinded  until  too  late  his  moral 
sense.  If  he  sinned,  did  he  not  suffer? 
You  might  sin  as  he  did,  but  never  could 
you  know  such  an  expiation. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

Jonathan's  intimacy  with  the  Yanhomrichs 
flourished  amazingly.  He  liked  '  Vanessa  ;' 
she  amused  him.  She  was  a  pleasing 
change  after  a  two  hours'  chat  with  Lady 
Masham  or  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  So 
day  by  day  he  spent  a  longer  time  in  her 
company,  superintending  her  studies,  di- 
recting her  reading,  writing  joint-talent 
verses,  and — but  this  he  did  not  choose  to 
consider — fanning  the  flame  which  was 
rising  in  her  heart.  Her  mother  and 
sister  began  by  degrees  to  acquiesce  in 
Vanessa's  supreme  disregard  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  society  in  this  particular 

VOL.  III.  p 
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case,  while  Jack,  wifh  an  honest  and 
manly,  if  somewhat  ungrounded,  convic- 
tion of  his  friend's  immaculate  integrity, 
tacitly  assumed  that  all  this  attention  and 
companionship  was  the  correct,  though 
unusual,  prelude  to  his  sister's  apotheosis 
as  Mrs.  Swift. 

'  Society,'  that  living  illustration  of  the 
tail  wagging  the  dog,  had  accepted  the 
role  of  being  pleased  and  reverent,  let 
Jonathan  do  what  he  would,  and  deter- 
mined to  rejoice  with  cordial  sympathy  in 
the  fashionable  romance,  though  the  laws 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians  should  stand  in 
the  wajr  thereof.  One  person  only  was 
seriously  worried  by  this  attachment,  to 
call  it  such,  for  the  natural  pique  of  man- 
kind in  general  over  its  discomfiture  was 
too  universal  to  be  deep.  This  person 
was  Matthew  Prior.  He  had  months 
before  this  made  up  his  mind  that  Anne 
Yanhomrich  and  he  were  perfectly  calcu- 
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lated  to  make  each  other  happy.  He  liked 
and  admired  her  very  much ;  respected 
her  frank,  honest  ingenuousness,  and  was 
not  afraid  of  her  wit  being  well  able  to 
protect  himself.  Love  her  he  did  not.  His 
heart  was  wrapped  round  by  a  memory. 
But  he  knew  she  would  make  him  a  very 
good  wife  and  that  he  would  make  her  a 
very  good  husband ;  and  he  had  quite 
decided  that  thus  it  should  be,  and  that  at 
last  he  would  settle  quietly  down  to  his 
*  Custom  House  jargon  '  by  day  and  '  Solo- 
mon on  the  vanity  of  the  world'  in  the 
evening.  For  Prior  sadly  needed  to  settle 
down,  and  he  knew  it.  Success  had  been 
his  in  a  peculiarly  hazardous  measure  for 
such  a  temperament. 

The  reward  of  his  somewhat  vinous  poe- 
try and  brilliant  but  reckless  wit,  had  been 
this  and  that  appointment  at  foreign 
courts  where  the  mirth  was  wilder  and  the 
wit   more    reckless    still.       He  had   been 
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universally  liked  wherever  he  went,  uni- 
versally courted,  universally  deferred  to, 
and — which  affected  him  most — universally 
asked  out  to  dinner.  Some  men  could 
have  stood  it,  but  not  many,  and  certainly 
Matthew  Prior  was  not  of  the  number. 
Consequently  he  found  himself  becoming 
less  steady  than  he  ought  to  have  been, 
even  in  the  light  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  his  time  and  set. 

When  this  dawned  upon  him,  he 
made  a  resolute  effort  to  reform,  but 
the  work  was  a  hard  one,  his  will  was  of 
the  weakest,  and  the  temptations  of  his 
position  as  a  poet,  a  society  wit,  and  a 
bachelor  with  innumerable  friends  were 
tremendous. 

'  I  could  stay  at  home  if  I  had  one,'  he 
reflected  sadly  enough,  sometimes,  ^and  I 
shouldn't  feel  the  company  of  the  Baron 
von  Dunk  and  the  Dewit  Swylishers  nearly 
so  necessary  if  I  could  read  poetry  with 
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Anne  and  build  castles  in  the  air  with  her 
about  the  next  epic' 

It  was  not  to  be.  Before  the  advent  of 
Jonathan,  indeed  for  long  after  and  until 
the  spell  of  his  conversation  had  tardily 
won  her  heart,  Vanessa  had  looked  with 
kindly  eyes  on  the  brilliant  author  of  the 
'  Nut-brown  Maid.'  Yery  probably  she 
would  have  married  him  sooner  or  later  if 
no  one  more  fascinating  than  Lord  Lech- 
mere  or  Sir  Dickon  had  nipped  the  growth 
of  her  affection.  As  it  was,  she  had  given 
him  more  encouragement  than  she  cared 
to  think  of  afterwards,  when  the  scenes 
were  shifted.  However,  Jonathan  did 
come,  and  without  intending  it  alto- 
gether— let  us  do  him  what  justice  we 
can — conquered.  Matthew  Prior  was  out 
on  the  night's  Plutonian  shore  again.  The 
lio'ht  he  had  siojhted  had  vanished  over  the 
horizon.  He  grumbled  very  little  to  him- 
self, and  never  to  Jonathan.     Only  once, 
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at  least,  to  be  strictly  accurate.  The  two 
friends  met  one  afternoon.  Another  of 
the  beautiful  fetes  for  which  the  Yanhom- 
richs  were  speedily  becoming  celebrated 
was  to  take  place  the  same  night. 

'  Are  you  going,  Jonathan  ?'  asked  Prior, 
and  being  answered  '  Yes,'  *  Why  are  you 
going?'  he  added,  with  unusual  passion. 

'  The  scene  will  be  pretty  and  the  music 
delightful,'  answered  Swift. 

Poor  Matt,  made  an  impatient  gesture 
and  replied  that  he  did  not  think  so,  and 
should  certainly  not  go'.  When  Jonathan 
was  on  his  way  home  that  night  he  found 
Prior,  very  much  the  worse  for  liquor,  in 
the  hands  of  the  night  watch.  Of  course 
he  interfered. 

*  Come,  come,  my  good  friends,  this  will 
never  do.  I  am  Dr.  Swift,  and  this  is  Mr. 
Prior,  the  great  poet.' 

The  explanation  was  nearly  too  graphic. 

*  A   poet !     No,    no,    sir.     A  poet  only 
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calls  you  names,   but   this  gentleman  hit 
us/ 

Some  half-crowns  overcame  the  diffi- 
culty, and  Swift  proposed  to  call  a  coach 
and  see  his  friend  home.  This  Prior 
declined,  with  alcoholic  determination,  to 
do. 

*No,'  he  said,  'you've  stolen  my  ewe 
lamb  ;  I  don't  blame  you.  I'll  be  civil  to 
you  when  I'm  sober,  but  I'll  be  damned  if 
I  will  when  I'm  drunk.' 

Jonathan  turned  away  and  left  him  with 
a  humiliating  suspicion  in  his  heart  ihat 
Prior  drunk  was  better  than  himself  sober. 
Could  it  be  that  for  the  sake  of  a  little  ro- 
mantic credit  amongst  people  whom  he 
despised  he  had  positively  and  truly  stolen 
his  friend's  ewe  lamb  and  severed  the 
silken  cord  which  held  him  back  from 
reckless,  headlong  vice  ?  Could  it  be  that 
he  had  paid  for  the  transient,  superficial 
pleasure  of    a  few^  hours  lively  chat,  the 
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balf-tender,  half-resentful  admiration  of  re- 
doubted beauty,  and  tlie  envy  of  a  dozen  or 
two  male  bipeds,  in  blood  money  ?  Was  lie 
helping,  or  perhaps  had  he  helped,  to  ruin 
an  old  friend's  future  for  the  most  pitiably 
contemptible  of  selfish  motives.  The  idea 
was  not  pleasant. 

'  Bah !  She  would  not  have  accepted 
him  at  any  rate,'  he  thought. 

She ;  and  what  of  her  ?  That  was  a 
question  still  more  unpleasant.  It  would 
not  bear  investigation.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Swift  did  not  dare  to  face  it.  And  strid- 
ing savagely  home  he  muttered  to  himself 
'  What  despicable  cowards  we  are.'  Alas  ! 
all  humanity  w^as  included  in  that  censure 
now.  There  was  no  exception ;  no,  not 
one.  Is  it  becoming  less  terrible  now  if 
not  less  devilish  to  hate  !  hate  !  hate  ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

One  feels  tempted  at  times  to  follow  Jona- 
than Swift's  example,  finding  it  all  too 
easy  to  hate  !  hate  !  hate  !  !  What  saves 
the  vast  majority  of  the  few  men  capable 
of  such  a  fate  from  hopeless,  dark  mis- 
anthropy is  just  what  has  saved  Jonathan 
—  self-esteem,  in  its  broadest  sense.  They 
are  conscious  of  being,  if  not  a  very  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  at  least  a  little 
higher  than  devils,  total  abstainers,  Royal 
Academicians,  and  Old  Whigs ;  and  to  the 
end  of  their  journey  they  manage  to  jog 
along  in  the  cheerful  blaze  of  this  deep- 
seated  conviction,  orivinsf  all  the  while  man- 
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kind  in  general  the  benefit  of  the  reflected 
light.  There  is  the  further  safeguard  also 
with  most  men  (and  it  is  the  more  usual 
as  well  as  the  more  rational  one),  that  they 
nearly  all  have,  or  have  had,  some  friend 
whose  transparent  nobility  of  character 
and  moral  rectitude  is  a  haven  of  refuge 
for  their  trembling  faith  in  the  true  de- 
scent and  destinies  of  man. 

Still,  I  repeat,  one  does  feel  tempted 
at  times  to  abominate  the  whole  genus, 
and  more  especially  so  when,  marking  the 
degradation  of  a  noble  nature,  our  souls 
cry  out  against  themselves,  the  conscious 
inferiors  of  what  seemed  so  great,  and 
yet  is  proved  so  little.  When  such  is  the 
case,  look  for  a  higher  example,  reader, 
than  the  broken  idol  could  have  been. 
Look,  for  instance,  with  me  now,  though 
I  have  hardly  the  heart  to  direct  your 
gaze  to  that  sad  home,  look  at  Stella. 
She  was  very  poor,  poorer  now  than  be- 
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fore  ;  for  a  certain  mysterious  source  of 
income,  which  bad  put  in  a  transient  ap- 
pearance as  '  a  legacy  to  Mrs.  Dingley, 
from  a  distant  relative,'  had  waned  away 
into  thin  air  and  nothingness,  and  the 
original  springs  themselves  had  sadly  suf- 
fered from  the  influence  of  war  and  sun- 
less summers. 

The  poverty  is  a  mere  detail,  however. 
I  only  mention  it  in  order  to  show  that 
the  little  household  had  plenty  to  do  in 
making  ends  meet,  and  the  general  routine 
of  self-preservation,  if  they  so  chose  to 
ordain  it,  without  spending  valuable  time 
and  more  valuable  money  on  the  beings 
a  trifle  more  wretched  than  themselves. 
The  point  is  one  which  deserves  accentua- 
tion, because  philanthropy  is  so  universal 
— after  dinner.  So  be  it ;  they  were  poor, 
these  two  maiden  ladies,  lonely  and  poor. 
Are  those  two  words  Greek  to  thee,  0 
reader?     Then  God   grant   they   may    so 
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continue  !  May  no  evil  come  near  thee, 
and  no  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelliog  ! 
Or  if,  in  the  mysterious  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, disaster  seems  impending  and  escape 
impossible,  then  redouble  thy  petition  to 
be  saved  at  least  from  utter  loneliness 
when  the  worst  shall  come.  For  verily 
the  lack  of  riches,  nay,  even  grinding 
want,  is  a  very  little  matter  when  weighed 
against  the  worser  evil  of  a  bankrupt  love. 
Alas,  poor  Stella  !  I  have  said  that 
she  was  poorer  than  before,  because  of 
the  wealth  which  had  taken  wings — true  ; 
but  how  infinitely  poorer  in  the  love  which 
had  lost  them !  For  her  love  had  lost 
its  wings,  though  not  its  life.  You  have 
seen,  perhaps,  an  eagle,  whose  pinion  was 
shattered  by  the  hunters  ball,  seeming 
in  his  very  helplessness  to  gain  fresh  power 
to  live,  to  fight  for  life,  to  cling  to  his 
agonized  existence.  Well,  so  was  it  now 
with    Stella.      Loving,    as    she   loved,    so 
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purely,  so  tenderly,  so  unselfishly,  yes, 
and  so  entirely,  there  was  for  her  an 
exquisite  pain  in  watching  the  gradual 
degradation  of  the  soul  which  she  adored. 
For  the  shaft  had  come  home  at  last. 
Jonathan  was  falling,  had  fallen,  fallen 
far,  and  she  knew  it.  The  wing  of  her 
love  was  broken.  It  could  soar  no  longer 
in  the  empyrean  of  a  cloudless  confidence, 
adoring,  undisturbed,  an  object  worthy  of 
its  soul's  best  homage.  It  was  on  the 
ground  now.  Yet  living,  intensely,  rest- 
lessly living,  and  refusing  to  despair. 

'  Perhaps,  when  he  has  gained  the  petty 
prizes  he  is  fighting  for,'  Stella  would 
sometimes  think,  *  perhaps  then  he  will 
see  the  smallness  and  the  selfishness  of 
such  a  life,  and  try  to  be  himself  again. 
Surely  the  noble  nature  and  the  grand 
ambition  cannot  be  all  crushed  out.  God 
forbid !  for  I  love  him  even  although  they 
be.' 
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Yes,  she  had  much  to  suffer,  but  she 
bore  it  bravely,  calmly,  trustfully,  and  in 
a  spirit  far  above  the, maudlin  cowardice 
which  flies  from  trial  to  seclusion;  she 
bore  it  in  the  world,  cheering,  inspiring, 
consoling  all  around  her,  though  she  her- 
self in  very  truth  was  weary  and  heavy- 
laden.  Would  you  see  her  as  she  was  ? 
Eead  between  the  lines  of  this  letter  to 
Jonathan. 

'  Though  there  is  much  to  tell  you  this 
week,  I  have  barely  time  to  write.  Mrs. 
Dingley  is  not  at  all  well.  I  sat  up  with 
her  last  night,  but  she  has  had  no  sleep 
until  just  now — eleven  a.m. — and  I  must 
take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  run  for 
an  hour  to  the  cottages.  Things  are 
better  and  worse  there — better  because 
rain  has  fallen  and  the  crops  promise  well, 
but  worse  in  the  meantime.  Pat  Logan 
is  in  prison  on  suspicion  of  sheep-stealing 
and  worse — a  capital  charge,  if  it  can  be 
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proved.  I  borrowed  Dr.  Raymond's  horse 
— yours  being  ill  again — and  rode  over  to 
see  the  poor  fellow.  I  am  afraid  I  did 
him  very  little  good  in  any  respect,  for 
poor  Pat  broke  down  when  he  saw  me, 
and  begged  me  so  pitifully  to  take  care  of 
his  wife  and  children  when  he  should  be 
gone,  that  I  fairly  cried  too«  The  road 
was  longer  than  I  had  been  told,  and  very 
foolishly,  between  wasting  my  time  crying 
and  talking  to  Pat  about  his  defence,  I 
left  myself  no  time  to  get  home  by  day- 
light. By  the  time  I  got  to  the  Moss 
Corner  it  was  quite  dai^k,  and  there  a  man 
sprang  out  of  the  hedge  and  demanded 
my  money.  I  had  just  begun  to  tell  him 
how  sorry  I  was  he  should  be  so  wicked, 
when  he  said,  "  Oh,  miss,  is  it  you  ? — I'd 
as  soon  rob  the  blessed  saints  !"  Then  he 
ran  away.  But  I  know  who  it  was  by  the 
voice,  and  am  going  to  give  him  a  lecture 
he  won't  forget,  and   make  him  promise 
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not  to  do  it  again.  The  people  are  very 
miserable  just  now.  Allowances  must  be 
made  for  them.  They  are  driven  to  crime 
or  must  starve.  What  an  awful  alterna- 
tive !  There  is  a  great  deal  of  illness,  too, 
resulting  from  famine.  The  poor  little 
children  look  like  shadows.  Is  the  go- 
vernment  going  to  do  nothing  in  the  mat- 
ter ?  Would  not  making  them  do  some- 
thing be  a  better  use  to  which  to  put  your 
influence  and  powers  than — I  do  not  wish 
to  be  unjust,  Jonathan'  (she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  write  '  self-aggrandise- 
ment')— 'than  what  you  are  doing  with 
them  now  ?  Do  please  think,  as  you  used 
to  think,  of  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
save  so  many  poor  creatures  from  such 
terrible  suffering  and  temptation.  I  must 
really  stop,  though,  and  go  to  cheer  Pat 
Logan's  wife,  or  I  shall  not  get  back  by 
the  time  Mrs.  Dingley  wakens.' 

Then  read  the  following  (now)  charac- 
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teristic  letter  from  Jonathan  received  by 
Stella  a  few  weeks  after  she  had  written 
the  above.  But  no,  it  is  merely  the  diary 
of  a  man  about  town,  nothing  higher,  and, 
of  course,  nothing  lower — a  diary  without 
a  sentence  in  it  which  indicates  that  its 
author  had  ever  entertained  aspirations 
higher  than  .  those  of  an  average  bill- 
broker  or  politician.  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  quote  its  everlasting  Whig  dishings 
and  schemes  for  Whig-dishing,  its  picquet, 
duchesses,  and  general  emptiness,  that  re- 
mind me  more  of  the  editor  of  a  society 
paper,  than  of  a  man  who  was  truly  great 
and  once  had  been  truly  noble.  Let  us 
forget  that  aspect  of  the  question — bury 
it  out  of  sight,  as  Jonathan  did — and  con- 
sider only  the  triumph  that  he  won. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

For  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  was  nearing  the 
goal  of  his  later  hopes.  Ever  since  he 
had  begun  to  content  himself  with  the 
desire  and  hope  of  personal  supremacy, 
his  ambition  had  yearned  to  better  the 
example  of  Eichelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Xime- 
nez.  Men — those  petty,  crawling  reptiles, 
without  honour  or  reverence,  who  wor- 
shipped only  money  and  success — were 
unworthy  of  his  services,  and  he  would 
not  try  to  render  any.  To  raise  them 
from  their  mean  insignificance  was  impos- 
sible. Their  soullessness  was  not  equal 
to  the  effort ;  but  at  any  rate  he  could 
make  them  bow  down   and   acknowledge. 
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him,  and  be  would.  He  would  solace 
himself  with  the  sensation  of  supremacy, 
if  only  above  a  crew  which  he  despised. 
That  is  another  point  with  reference  to 
the  diary  which  I  did  not  quote  in  the  last 
chapter.  He  despised  the  life  he  was 
leading  as  heartily  as  he  did  the  people 
with  whom  he  was  leading  it.  The  degra- 
dation was  diplomatic.  He  did  it  with  an 
object.  He  stooped  to  conquer,  or  he 
thought  he  did.  Bah  !  Worse  than  ever. 
Yes,  he  would  be  supremely  great.  When 
they  wanted  to  be  killed,  these  vindictive 
barbarians,  he  would  direct  their  hordes 
for  them,  and  nominate  the  butcher  com- 
manding in  chief.  When  they  only  wished 
to  call  each  other  names,  he  would  appoint 
the  speaker  and  bear  sway  over  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  polite  assembly  elected  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  a  man,  true,  worse  luck, 
but  at  any  rate  he  would  be  the  head  of 
the  serpent. 

Q^2 
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Yet  all  the  time  lie  was  far,  very  far, 
from  being  as  degraded  as  such  sentiments 
would  indicate.  Shaken  as  his  faith  had 
been  in  his  fellow-creatures,  he  knew  in 
his  own  self-consciousness,  but  slightly 
burdened  yet  with  those  sins  he  most 
despised,  that  the  human  was  indeed 
divine.  Nevertheless,  great  he  would  be, 
no  matter  over  whom  he  ruled.  More- 
over, great  he  could  be,  and  he  knew  it. 
Every  day  heightened  his  supremacy, 
every  meeting  riveted  the  yoke  of  his 
genius  more  firmly  on  those  with  whom 
he  was  thrown  in  contact. 

There  were  other  poets,  other  satirists, 
other  statesmen,  other  philosophers,  be- 
sides himself ;  but  no  Englishman  living 
except  Bolingbroke  was  his  equal  in  any 
two  of  these  departments.  So  he  felt 
what  he  could  do  if  opportunity  offered, 
and  he  laboured  to  create  the  opportunity. 
He   knew    exactly   what   he   wanted.      A 
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German  kinglet  obeyiog  the  behests  of  a 
tumultuous  parliament  would  be  no  tool 
for  him  ;  but  what  might  not  be  accom- 
plished bj  Archbishop  Swift  dancing  a 
reinstated  Stuart  on  his  knee  ? 

Everything  seemed  to  point  the  self- 
same way.  Oxford  was  falling,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  he  was  being  found 
out.  He  had  long  enjoyed  that  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  '  safe  man,'  which  in  all 
ages,  and  especially  in  our  own,  has  done 
so  much  for  cautious  stupidity  ;  but  that 
sort  of  thing  does  not  last  for  ever.  The 
necessity  presently  arises  for  doing  some- 
thing as  well  as  looking  oracular,  and  then, 
the  end  of  the  tether  being  reached,  people 
begin  to  understand  the  scope  of  tliis 
invertebrate  intelligence. 

The  active  peace  negotiations  which  St. 
John  and  Swift  had  instituted  had  at  last 
brought  this  epoch  round  to  the  poor  Lord 
Treasurer.     Peace  was  a  necessity,  if  not 
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to  the  country,  at  least  to  the  party  It 
had  to  be  patched  up  somehow,  or  heads 
would  pay  the  reckoning. 

'  We  must  make  peace  or  go  to  the 
Tower,'  wrote  Swift  to  Lady  Masham,  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pronoun  was 
'  we/  not  '  they.'  For,  by  the  time  that 
things  began  to  look  serious,  Jonathan 
was  part  and  parcel  with  the  ministry,  and 
knew  very  well  that  he  would  not  escape 
the  consequences  of  disaster  simply  be- 
cause his  counsellings  had  been  unofficial, 
and  his  influence  unauthorised. 

So  early  as  1711,  he  devoted  all  his 
efforts  to  bolstering  up  the  negotiations, 
which  resulted  presently  in  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.  It  was  an  infamous  peace,  but 
I  believe  the  ministry  were  honest  in 
concluding  it.  They  w^ere  misinformed. 
Besides,  they  had  their  necks  to  save.  We 
at  least  can  well  afford  to  be  lenient  to 
their  memories  who  put  up  with  a  govern- 
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ment  which  at  Kilmainham  compounded 
with  felony — and  why  ?  Nobody  was  going 
to  touch  their  necks,  and  of  reputation  they 
Had  none  to  lose.  And  as  early,  too,  as 
1711,  he  found  that  Oxford  was  a  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  everything,  no 
matter  what.  The  very  embodiment  of 
idiotic  hesitation,  he  could  not,  when  the 
time  came,  even  make  up  his  mind  to  run 
away. 

Jonathan  saw  Oxford's  weakness.  St. 
John  saw,  and  had  long  seen,  Jonathan's 
strength.  The  consequence  was  assured. 
The  two  old  friends  began  more  and  more 
to  work  together,  and  leave  their  lord  and 
master  to  hesitate  in  the  background. 
Oxford  was  surprised  to  find  every  other 
day  that  some  measure  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance had  been,  pending  his  assent, 
begun  and  half  finished  ;  and  he  forthwith 
began  to  hesitate  as  to  whether  he  should 
do  well  to  be  angry. 
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'The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs'  had 
placed  Jonathan  on  a  pedestal  of  political 
fame  which  more  than  compensated  for 
his  want  of  noble  birth.  The  aristocratic 
Tories  already  considered  this  ex-secretary 
to  be  the  first  statesman  in  Europe.  But 
the  '  Conduct  of  the  Allies '  raised  his 
reputation  to  a  point  of  unquestioned 
supremacy.  This  little  book  was  pub- 
lished in  November,  1711,  and  went 
through  seven  editions  in  two  months. 
It  was  quoted  in  the  votes,  and  made 
use  of  in  the  speeches,  and  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  having  carried  the  peace. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  began  to  awake  to 
a  sense  of  the  situation.  He  was  clearly 
the  fifth  wheel  on  the  coach.  Things 
could  be  managed  far  too  well  without 
the  assistance  of  his  trembling  hesitancy. 
So  he  began,  moreover,  to  be  jealous. 
From  that  moment  the  Stuarts  were  lost 
— and  a  very  good  thing  too. 
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Meanwhile,  as  I  say,  Jonathan's  credit 
and  influence  were  almost  unlimited.  The 
popular  belief  that  he  was  the  ministry's 
guiding  spirit  gained  strength  from  the 
humane  protection  he  so  notoriously  and 
efficiently  afforded  to  deserving  Whigs  of 
the  stamp  of  Addison,  Congreve,  and 
Steele.  Every  paper  in  the  Examiner 
worth  reading  was  at  once  credited  to  his 
wit  and  information.  Every  '  Grub  Street,' 
from  'The  law  is  a  bottomless  Pit'  up- 
wards, was  fondly  believed  to  spring  from 
his  fertile  pen.  He  ceased  to  be  Dr. 
Jonathan  Swift  and  became  '  the  Doctor.' 
His  high  personal  character  powerfully 
added  to  his  reputation.  A  wit,  who  led 
the  life  of  a  Christian,  and  who,  without 
cant  or  obtrusiveness,  quietly  and  consist- 
ently did  his  duty,  was  so  exceedingly  rare 
a  specimen  that  Jonathan  was  regarded 
with  an  admixture  of  reverence  for  his 
principles    in  the  admiration    paid  to  his 
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genius.  Well  aware  of  this,  be  honestly 
accepted  what  he  considered  to  be  his  due. 
Besides,  it  was  so  potent  a  factor  in  his 
advancement  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
disclaim  its  assistance  even  to  himself. 
Determined  to  grasp  the  substance  of  Em- 
pire, every  ally  was  w^elcomed,  cherished, 
and  (though  Dr.  Swift  was  never  a  hypo- 
crite) made  the  most  of — the  one  I  have 
been  mentioning  among  the  number.  Thus 
armed  and  accoutred,  Jonathan  began  to 
see  the  goal  of  his  ambition  close  before 
him — almost  within  his  grasp.  The  ex- 
citement was  intense.  The  strain  tre- 
mendous. It  is  marvellous  that,  constituted 
as  he  wasj  his  physical  health  did  not  give 
way  beneath  it.  Ah  !  it  was  a  very  big^ 
fish  he  was  playing.  Success  meant  em- 
pire. Failure  meant  ruin  utter,  hopeless, 
irretrievable ;  and  ruin  meant — he  knew  it 
— '  That'  '  That,'  and  poor,  and  disgraced ! 
He  felt    the    straw,    the    cell   was    damp 
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around  bim  ;  grinning  faces  were  at  the 
bars,  inhuman  laugbings  were  in  his  ears, 
the  gyves  were  on  his  wrists,  the  whip 
upon  his  back,  and  theo,  the  perspiration 
dripping  from  his  brow,  he  tears  himself 
away  from  the  awful  thought  and  plunges 
with  frantic  eagerness  into  the  struggle  for 
success. 

One  night,  in  1712,  when  things  were 
in  this  state,  Jonathan's  man,  very  much 
to  his  master  s  surprise,  announced  the 
Lord  Yiscount  Bolingbroke.  He  pro- 
claimed the  title  (which  St.  John  had  very 
recently  taken)  with  so  much  feeling  and 
self-glorification  that  Jonathan  gave  him 
notice  to  quit  before  authorising  him  to 
show  Lord  Bolingbroke  upstairs. 

'  Why  have  you  discharged  your  man, 
Jonathan  ?'  asked  the  new  peer,  who  had 
heard  the  mandate,  '  You  leave  my  service 
this  day  month.' 

'  Because    the  fellow   is  a  vulo^ar  fool,' 
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answered  Swift,  '  and  thought  you  had  be- 
come my  superior  by  taking  a  couple  of 
titles.' 

I  tell  this  little  story  as  one  peculiarly 
illustrative  at  once  of  Jonathan's  natural 
haughtiness  and  of  the  position  he  actually 
occupied  at  this  time  amongst  the  most 
powerful  and  esteemed  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

'  Nonsense,  you  must  take  the  fellow 
back.  Don't  starve  him  out  of  pique,' 
laughed  Bolingbroke,  '  and  now,  then,  are 
we  alone?' 

*  Yes,  and,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  be 
mysterious.  What  are  you  here  for  with- 
in an  hour  of  my  having  left  your  own 
house  ?' 

'  My  head  is  much  too  good  a  one  to  be 
wasted  on  a  scaffold,  Jonathan,  so,  with 
submission,  T  will  first  shut  the  door. 
]^ow,  then,  what  did  you  think  of  the  Lord- 
Treasurer's  appearance  to-night?     What 
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sort  of  a  figure  did  he  cut  ?  Eh,  Frieud 
Jonathan  ?' 

'  Of  course  the  fellow  is  a  fool,'  answer- 
ed Swift.  '  He  cut  his  own  fio^ure,  his 
own  historic  figure,  tore  it  rather,  to  con- 
fuse the  metaphor,  tore  it  into  shreds. 
But  do  you  suppose  I  am  as  great  a  fool 
as  he,  and  am  going  to  believe  that  you 
hunt  me  up  at  two  in  the  morning 
merely  to  take  my  opinion  on  so  trifling  a 
subject  ?' 

*  Gently,  Jonathan,  gently,  the  subject 
is  far  indeed  from  being  trifling.  A  thou- 
sand mischiefs  on  it,  such  a  subject  makes 
one  feel  inclined  to  make  a  speech.  Never 
mind,  1  won't.  I  mean  to  do  something, 
and,  therefore,  can  afford  to  repress  the 
exuberance  of  my  verbosity.' 

'  Oh  !  You  are  going  to  do  something, 
are  you  ?'  remarked  Jonathan,  with  more 
sneer  than  surprise  in  his  tone.  *  And 
what  is  the  very  newest  enterprise  which 
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yoTi  are  going  to  make  and  your  illustrious 
colleague  to  mar  ?' 

Bolingbroke  walked  across  the  room  and 
put  his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

'  I  am  going,'  he  said,  ^  to  upset  the 
Guelph  coach.  I  am  going  to  enthrone 
James  Stuart.  I  am  going  to  abolish  the 
whig  puppet  and  crush  the  showmen.  I 
am,  I  will,  and  I  can — if  you  will  help  me 
as  you  can  and  ought.' 

'  And  I,'  said  Jonathan,  'I  am  not  going 
to  touch  any  scheme  whatever  with  the 
end  of  a  pole  if  it  is  burdened  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  brilliant  and  acute  Eobert 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford.' 

'  Nor  would  I.' 

'  Good ;  and  how  do  3^ou  propose  to  set 
about  it  ?  It  is  lucky  you  mentioned  the 
matter  to  me,  as  I  intended  to  do  the  same 
thing  myself  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
And  our  two  schemes  might  have  clashed.' 

Bolingbroke    looked    curiously   at    the 
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gaunt  clergyman  who  spoke  thus  of  de- 
throning and  making  kings,  and  whom  he 
remembered  so  well  as  the  despised  secre- 
tary of  an  inferior  politician. 

'  You  are  right,'  he  said,  *  you  could  have 
made  a  party  more  easily  than  I.  I  can- 
not do  without  you,  though  possibly  you 
might  have  done  without  me.  When  we 
have  conquered,  I  am  quite  ready  to  serve 
under  you.  You  can  become  Lord-Trea- 
surer and  I  will  remain  as  I  am.' 

*  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  divid- 
ing the  spoils  after  we  have  won  them,' 
answered  Jonathan.  'We  need  not 
bother  about  that  now ;' — but  his  heart 
beat  high  at  this  acknowledgment  of  his 
supremacy — '  What  is  your  scheme  ?' 

*  Carefully  managed  we  can  succeed 
without  war,'  replied  Bolingbroke,  *  and 
that  is  the  great  object.  Peaceful  victory 
is  abiding ' 

'  Whereas,'   interrupted   Swift,   '  in  war 
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the  Peace  of  Utrecht  sometimes  succeeds 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet.' 

•  You  have  hit  it,  Jonathan ;  and  the 
best  way  to  win  is  to  gain  all  the  com- 
batants. My  notion  is  to  promote  largely 
colonial  acquisitions.  Whig  officers  would 
be  invaluable  to  report  upon  the  south  coast 
of  Africa,  Newfoundland  fisheries,  or  Cey- 
lon emeralds.' 

'  Which  would  cause  a  certain  dispersion 
in  Israel.' 

'  Yes.  It  would  have  to  be  kept  up  till 
the  time  came — a  time  not  remote,  I  fear 
— when  the  Queen  will  leave  us.  Every 
post  of  military  value  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  our  people.  There  must  be  no  more 
childish  reliance  on  a  few  Highlanders  and 
wild  Irishmen.  Besides,  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  ruined  any  longer  by  Popish  al- 
liances. The  sooner  the  craze  is  forgotten 
the  better.' 

'  True/  said  Swift,  ^  the  first  public  act 
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of  James  lY.  must  be  to  declare  war 
against  France.' 

*  You  are  right — but ' 

*Not  a  "  but,"  Bolingbroke,  or  we  are 
lost.' 

'  No,  no,  I  agree  with  you  ;  that  was  not 
ray  '^  but."  I  was  about  to  refer  to  the 
initiative.  These  things  are  generally 
loaded  very  accurately  and  miss  fire  after 
all,  thanks  to  the  flint  in  the  lock  or  the 
powder  in  the  pan.  Having  secured  the 
army,  the  executive  nobility,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  how  about  the  start  ? 
We  can  get  power  enough  if  we  can  set  it 
going.' 

'  We  must  consider  that,'  said  Jonathan, 
*but  one  thing  is  certain.  The  king  must 
not  be  the  flint.  All  the  work  must  be 
done  for  him.  We  do  not  wish  to  play 
Clarendon  to  a  new  Charles.  Go  home 
now.  We  understand  each  other.  To- 
morrow we  can  discuss  quietly  about  the 
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initiative,  and,  above  all,  how  to  be  quit  of 
your  lord  and  master.  He  is  my  difficulty, 
and  he  it  is  who  will  ruin  us  if  we  are  to 
be  ruined.  One  can  provide  against  the 
logical  efforts  of  intelligence,  but  not 
against  the  fortuitous  kick  of  an  ass;' 

'  One  can  lock  the  stable  door,'  said 
Bolingbroke ;  but  Jonathan  shook  his 
head. 

Jonathan  lay  awake  that  night.  The 
time  for  a  supreme  effort  had  come.  Am- 
bition claimed  him  body  and  soul  for  her 
own.  There  was  no  longer  a  thought  of 
others'  welfare  in  his  calculations  and 
schemes.  The  dark  figure  was  looming 
larger  and  more  kiugly,  but  also  blacker 
than  ever. 
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Jonathan's  '  Brotherhood '  was  a  great  ex- 
pense to  him.  I  forget  whether  I  have 
or  have  not  reminded  you  of  the  existence 
of  that  celebrated  society.  It  deserves 
mention  as  the  best  managed  'head  cen- 
tre '  the  world  has  yet  seen.  There  were 
sixteen  brothers,  and  oddly  enough  mixed 
they  were  at  first  sight.  Such  men  as 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  the  Dukes  of 
Ormond  and  Beaufort,  Lords  Masham, 
Anglesey,  Lansdowne,  Orrery,  and  Sir 
William  Windham,  were  far  from  being 
all  on  the  same  political  platform. 

That  was  precisely  what  Swift  had  de- 
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sired  when  he  had  inaugurated  the  bro- 
therhood. The  presence  of  moderate  men 
in  the  society  dissipated  all  suspicion  as 
to  the  remaining  brothers,  and  the  motives 
for  their  frequent  convivial  meetings. 
When  I  first  found  that  a  Jacobite  plot 
had  been  matured  by  Swift  and  Boling- 
broke  among  about  eight  of  these  men, 
and  without  the  other  eight  having  the 
least  idea  of  the  proceedings  conducted 
under  their  very  noses,  I  confess  the 
audacity  of  the  scheme  startled  me  almost 
as  much  as  the  ability  with  which  it  had 
been  managed. 

Without  anticipating,,  however,  what  I 
shall  presently  have  to  say  about  this,  the 
reader  will  readily  understand  that  club 
dinners  once  a  week  with  such  men  and 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
the  life  generally,  of  which  this  was  a 
piece,  cost  far  more  money  than  Jonathan 
could  afford.     The  government,  it  is  true, 
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were  lavishly  generous  in  their  payments 
to  him.  Oxford,  trembling  lest  he  should 
lose  the  doctor's  allegiance,  showered  down 
pounds  sterling  from  the  national  coffers  ; 
Bolingbroke  handed  over  many  a  slice  of 
secret  service  money ;  and  Her  most  graci- 
ous Majesty  Queen  Anne  sent  frequent 
presents  to  the  comfortable  doctor,  who 
spoke  so  sweetly  about  the  love  she  ought 
to  bear  her  exiled  brother.  All  was  not 
enough — not  nearly  enough.  The  national 
resources  could  not  be  too  glaringly  tres- 
passed upon  without  explanation,  and,  as 
I  say,  the  expenses,  direct  and  incidental, 
of  the  life  Jonathan  was  leading  were  very 
considerable  indeed.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, his  old  friend  Stratford  was  Jona- 
than's stand-by.  From  him  he  borrowed 
frequently  and  largely,  sums  '  to  be  re- 
paid at  the  borrower's  convenience.' 

The  position  of  affairs  had  become  so 
critical     that    this    course    was    the    only 
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alternative  to  bankruptcy,  and  bankruptcy 
meant  the  ruin  of  all  bis  rapidly  matur- 
ing plans  and  magnificent  and  near  am- 
bition. Jonathan  had  progressed  far  be- 
yond the  stage  at  which  he  would  have 
allowed  anything  from  God  to  Devil  to 
interfere  with  that.  So  Stratford  lent  his 
friend  money,  and  in  return  had  the  bene- 
fit of  that  friend's  conversation,  in  which 
there  was  generally  some  indication  of 
the  course  public  affairs  would  probably 
take  during  the  next  week  or  two,  with  an 
implicit  reference,  of  course,  to  the  Funds. 
There  was  no  vulgar  breach  of  faith  about 
the  matter.  Jonathan  did  not  admit  to 
himself  that  he  was  betraying  State 
secrets;  but  he  did.  For  my  part,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  absolve  from  blame  a  man 
'  who  haggles  and  hair-splits  his  conscience 
out  of  working  order,  any  more  than  I 
am  one  who  drinks  himself  into  the  same 
immoral  condition.      There   is   an   atrao- 
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sphere  of  '  Vaticanism '  about  the  sin  whicli 
is  more  repulsive  to  me  than  is  ;^ood 
straight-forward,  pig-headed  crime. 

However,  by  some  such  arguments,  more 
implicit  than  expressed,  as  are  generally 
made  use  of  in  such  cases,  Jonathan  man- 
aged to  reap  the  benefit  of — call  it  what 
you  like ;  while  still  in  his  own  eyes  pre- 
serving his  integrity  unimpaired.  It  is 
just  as  well  to  remember  this.  The  key 
to  much  of  his  conduct  lies  in  this  halluci- 
nation of  continued  high-souledness  and 
purity.  One  of  the  fallacies  with  which, 
in  this  connection,  he  half  unconsciously 
soothed  his  conscience,  was  that  the  secrets 
he  hinted  at  to  Stratford  went  no  further. 
If  he  could  do  an  old  friend  a  kindness 
without  damaging  the  State,  it  was  surely 
a  very  good  thing. 

At  least  one  other  person,  however, 
knew  everything  that  Stratford  gleaned 
from    Jonathan's    information,    and    that 
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person  was  Mrs.  Stratford.  A  true  wife, 
nothing  which  concerned  her  husband  was 
without  interest  to  "her.  She  entered  with. 
zest  into  all  his  schemes  for  increasing  his 
wealth  and  improving  his  position,  and,  in 
so  far  as  she  could,  curbed  his  restless 
spirit  of  speculation.  Lately  she  had 
been  terribly  anxious  about  her  husband's 
affairs.  He  had  ceased  to  be  as  entirely 
communicative  to  her  as  was  his  wont, 
and  seemed  to  have  some  great  enterprise 
in  train  which  he  was  afraid  to  reveal  even 
to  his  wife.  His  sleep  was  broken,  he 
became  pale  and  haggard ;  alternating  be- 
tween excited  hilarity  and  gloomy  moodi- 
ness, he  appeared  so  changed  from  his 
former  quiet  yet  happy  self  that  Mrs. 
Stratford  began  to  entertain  the  gravest 
fears. 

One  day,  feeling  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  she  ordered  her  coach,  and  pro- 
ceeded   to   call    -upon    '  the   doctor,'   than 
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whom  she  knew  no  better  adviser;  and, 
besides,  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  in 
her  heart  that  he  was  in  some  way  or  other 
at  the  root  of  her  poor  husband's  trouble. 
Before  I  recount  the  interview  which  fol- 
lowed, let  me,  as  I  hate  mysteries,  explain 
what  this  trouble  was. 

The  gradually  failing  health  of  the  queen 
made  the  question  of  the  succession  one 
of  imminent  consequence ;  and,  ever  since 
Jonathan's  arrangement  with  Bolingbroke, 
the  inception  of  which  I  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter,  had  been  finally  concluded, 
no  stone  had  been  left  unturned  by  either 
of  them,  nor  any  means  unemployed,  which 
could  aid  the  success  of  their  design.  The 
ramifications  of  a  great  conspiracy  by  this 
time  (1713)  reached  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  society.  It  stretched  from  Lands 
End  to  Caithness,  and  from  Connemara  to 
Flamborough  Head.  It  embraced  peer 
and  peasant,  and,  strangest  of  all,  it  sat 
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upon  the  throne.  Happy  country,  where 
individual  liberty  was  so  strong  that  the 
sovereign  could  only  conspire,  not  com- 
mand, that  her  brother,  the  rightful  heir, 
should  succeed  her. 

Yet,  widespread  as  was  the  plot,  no  soul 
was  in  the  inner  secret  except  the  two 
master  spirits.  Therefore,  without  know- 
ing why,  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness 
pervaded  men's  minds.  Something  was 
felt  to  be  hovering  unseen  in  the  air 
around ;  the  atmosphere  was  heavy  and 
oppressive,  though  the  sky  was  clear. 
This  feeling  of  discomfort  and  distrust 
showed  itself  most  clearly  in  the  financial 
world.  The  funds  fell  steadily,  day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week.  Nobody  knew 
why ;  but  fall  they  did. 

Stratford,  however,  felt  none  of  this 
uneasiness.  Was  he  not  behind  the 
scenes  ?  Had  he  not  unfailing,  infallible 
authority  for  his  political  beliefs  and  prog- 
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nosticatioBs?  Xo  national  complication  or 
disaster  could  take  bim  nearly  as  much  by 
surprise  as  it  would  certainly  take  every- 
body else.  His  information  guarded  him 
against  all  contingencies,  save  such  as 
were  universally  unforeseen.  Therefore, 
when  the  funds  began  to  droop,  Stratford, 
having  heard  from  Jonathan  no  reason 
why  they  should  do  so,  bought  largely. 
They  fell  further ;  he  bought  again — again 
and  again.  For  months  he  continued  to 
persist,  confident  in  the  correctness  of  his 
deductions  from  Jonathan's  silence.  By 
degrees,  losing  his  feet,  he  began  to  plunge 
heavily,  as  a  man  in  crushing  diflSculties  is 
very  apt  to  do.  "Worse  and  worse  !  The 
funds  kept  fall,  fall,  falling. 

Jonathan  saw  his  friend  going  swiftly 
down  the  road  to  ruin,  and  did  not  dare 
stop  him.  Had  he  said,  *  This  public  sen- 
timent is  correct,  though  logically  baseless 
— there    is    cause    for  fear,'    the   question 
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would  bave  come,  '  Why  ?'  That  question 
he  dare  not  answer — he  dare  not  answer. 
He  dare  not  liave  the  answer  to  it  sus- 
pected. All  might  be  ruined  by  one  indis- 
cretion. No,  his  friend  and  benefactor 
must  fall  rather  than  that.  He  might 
easily  be  compensated  in  the  time  that 
was  coming. 

So  matters  stood  when  Mrs.  Stratford, 
carried  away  by  fears  for  her  husband, 
came  to  visit  Jonathan,  and  beg  his  advice 
and  assistance.  The  poor  lady  began 
bravely  enough  to  explain  what  was  the 
matter,  and  why  she  took  the  liberty  of 
troubling  Dr.  Swift,  who  must  be  so  deeply 
engaged  ;  but  the  recital  of  the  change  in 
her  husband  was  soon  too  much  for  her 
calm,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Jonathan  was  heartily  sorry. 

'Come,  come,  you  must  not  cry,'  he 
said,  kindly ;  'this  cannot  be  a  very  seri- 
ous matter,  after  all — probably  only  some 
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speculative  losses,  which  jour  liusband  can 
very  well  afford  to  bear.  It  may  do  him 
good  to  burn  his  fingers  a  little.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  know  the  whole  of  his 
concerns,  by  any  means,  but  there  cannot 
surely  be  anything  to  justify  his  terrifying 
you  thus.' 

'  No,  Dr.  Swift,'  she  answered,  with  sad 
persuasion,  '  it  is  something  much  worse 
than  that.  If  the  trouble  is  a  money  one, 
it  is  absolute  ruin  we  are  face  to  face  with. 
He  has  been  unfortunate  before,  but  never 
took  it  so  keenly  to  heart  as  now.  He 
always  said  that,  so  long  as  there  was 
enough  left  to  keep  me  and  the  children 
from  want,  he  cared  nothing  about  the 
rest.  It  may  be  money,'  she  continued^ 
half  musing ;  '  he  has  told  me  nothing 
about  that  for  so  long  that  I  don't  know. 
God  help  my  poor  husband  if  we  are 
coming  to  ruin  !  He  could  not  bear  to 
see  me  suffering,  and  the  children  too  ;  it 
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■would  kill  him.  Oh,  Dr.  Swift,  can't  you 
do  something?' 

'  There  is  nothing  in  my  power  to  do 
which  I  will  leave  undone,'  said  Jonathan  ; 
'  but  what  can  I  do  ?  So  far,  we  have 
only  guessed  at  the  disease  we  have  to 
cure.' 

^  Then  come  with  me.  Dr.  Swift,  come 
with  me  now  and  see  him.  He  may  speak 
to  you  about  it  all,  as  he  will  not  to  me. 
He  was  at  home  when  I  left,  sitting  still 
and  looking  as  though  he  did  not  see — as 
he  sometimes  will  for  hours  together.  Dr. 
Swift,'  she  whispered,  *  I  fear  he  may  go 
mad.'  (Jonathan  started  and  felt  chilly.) 
'  Come  with  me  now.  By  God's  help  you 
may  save  him.' 

So  Jonathan  went.  Stratford  was  sit- 
ting as  his  wife  had  left  him  two  hours 
before.  On  her  knees  beside  his  chair 
was  his  little  five-yeared  girl,  trying  to 
ifvind    his    impassive   fingers    among   her 
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golden  hair  and  make  them  take  the  rip- 
pling curlets  prisoners,  as  they  were  wont 
so  gladly  to  do,  and  the  great  blue  eyes 
were  turned  wistfully  to  her  father's  face, 
as  in  wonder  that  his  love  was  silent. 
Mrs.  Stratford  glanced  from  the  scene  to 
Jonathan,  and  then,  mastering  her  emo- 
tion, hurriedly  crossed  the  room  and  roused 
her  husband. 

'  Dr.  Swift  is  here,'  she  said. 

Stratford  recovered  himself  instantl}'. 
He  seized  Jonathan's  hand  and  held  it. 

'  Swift,'  he  said,  without  preface — 
'  Swift,  my  old  friend,  I  am  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  There  is  something  behind  all 
this,  or  there  is  not.  This  is  the  last  time 
— I  recover  myself  or  am  lost,  hopelessly 
lost.  She  is  lost'  (pointing  to  his  wife), 
'  and  she,  my  pretty  little  one' — he  picked 
her  up  and  kissed  her  passionately.  '  They 
must  starve,  and  I  must  go  to  jail  and  rot, 
rot,  rot  away  by  inches,  not  even  working 
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with  my  hands  for  them.  Save  me,  Swift ! 
Tell  me ' — he  dropped  on  his  knees  in  the 
excess  of  his  emotion — '  what  does  it 
mean  ?  If  this  ruinons  fall  has  no  real 
foundation  in  something  to  be  feared, 
things  will  get  better,  and  I  can  buy  more 
and  save  myself.  If  otherwise,  tell  me 
that  I  msLj  sell,  and  keep  starvation  from 
my  loved  ones.  There  can  only  be  one 
thing,  and  you  must  know  it.  Do  you 
fear  a  civil  war  ?  Is  the  queen  working 
for  her  brother  ?' 

'  jSTo,'  said  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift.  He 
dared  not  say  '  yes.' 

Stratford  kissed  his  wife  and  little 
daughter  with  quiet  intenseuess. 

'  We  are  saved,  my  darlings,  we  are 
saved  !'  he  said ;  and  theo,  forgetting  all 
else  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he 
at  once  left  the  room  to  go  into  the  City, 
and  again  buy  largely  in  the  funds. 
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Jonathan  stood  a  moment  stunned  and 
paralysed  by  tTie  deed  he  had  done  and 
dared  not  undo.  He  knew  that  within  a 
week  the  Pretender  was  to  be  brought  to 
England,  and  Argyle  and  the  Whig  mag- 
nates put  under  arrest.  He  knew,  too, 
what  the  effect  of  that  would  be  on  the 
funds.  He  had  sent  his  friend  to  ruin, 
perhaps  to  madness — -poverty  and  madness  ! 
He  knew  what  they  were,  and  his  mouth 
had  condemned  his  friend  and  benefactor 
to  that  place  at  the  bidding  of  ambition. 
His  knees  shook  under  him. 

*  Good  heavens  !  am  I  become  so  vile  a 
VOL.  III.  s 
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beast?' lie  thought  in  aDguish.  *  Can  T, 
too,  tell  a  base  interested  lie,  and  prosper 
on  the  ruin  of  a  friend  ?' 

But  the  glory  of  his  ambition  surged  in 
upon  his  mind  and  lightened  the  shadow 
of  his  crime.  He  braced  himself  to  forget 
all  but  the  splendid  future  which  the  truth 
might  have  blasted.  Stratford  must  take 
his  chance.  The  glorious  prize  was  so 
nearly  grasped  I  Another  week,  another 
month  at  most,  it  would  be  his  !  Have  it 
he  must  though  perdition  were  the  conse- 
quence. A  child's  voice  roused  him.  It 
was  the  fair-haired  little  one. 

*  Please,  Dr.  Swift,  mamma  says  she  is 
very,  very  much  obliged.  She  will  tell 
you  so  another  time.  Why  is  mamma 
crying,  Dr.  Swift  ?' 

Jonathan  strode  to  the  table,  poured 
some  brandy  into  a  glass  and  swallowed  it 
at  a  gulp.  Then  he  left  the  room  without 
facing  the  child  again.     He  was  afraid.    , 
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There  was  to  be  a  great  party  that 
evening  given  by  Mrs.  Vanhomrich,  and 
Jonathan,  of  course,  was  going.  It  was 
one  of  the  wild  extravagancies  for  which 
she  was  famous,  and  rumour  had  it  this 
was  to  be  the  wildest  of  the  many.  Lon- 
don had  long  been  agape  about  it,  and  the 
more  so  because  nobody  quite  knew  why. 
Anne  had  declared  that  anyone  invading 
the  sacred  precincts  before  the  appointed 
time  would  be  accounted  her  mortal 
enemy ;  so  society  remained  in  ignorance. 
A  few  rash  spirits  had  tried  to  pump  Dr. 
Swift,  who,  of  course,  was  in  the  secret, 
but  they  retired  no  wiser  than  they 
came. 

Expectation  was  on  tiptoe  when  one  day 
a  hint,  which  made  mystery  more  mysteri- 
ous, came  to  the  invited  guests  in  the 
shape  of  a  supplementary  invitation,  or 
command,  rather,  to  make  themselves  as 
like  tropical  savages  of  various  races  and 
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lands  as  their  reading  and  imagination 
would  permit.  Evidently  a  new  carnival, 
with  all  its  tasteful  riot,  was  abroad.  Of 
this  Jonathan  bethought  himself  when  he 
reached  home,  and,  thanking  heaven  for 
the  distraction  the  scene  would  afford  him, 
he  gladly  prepared  to  join  the  revellers, 
and  forget  in  polite  orgies  the  thoughts 
which  haunted  his  soul. 

Mrs.  Yanhomrich  had  created  a  site 
worthy  of  her"  endeavours  and  Anne's 
imagination.  A  spacious  park  had  been 
entirely  transformed,  and  made  to  re- 
present a  mixture  of  Ceylon,  Central 
Africa,  and  Fairyland.  An  Amazon,  which 
had  once  been  the  river  Thames,  roll- 
ed along  its  boundary  line,  and  bore 
on  its  bosom  canoes  of  every  pattern, 
managed  by  strange  watermen  of  shaggy 
aspect,  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 
From  out  the  recesses  of  a  jungle,  dense 
as  its  original,  which  flanked  on   one  side 
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the  mystic  garden,  came  the  roar  of  the 
tiger  and  the  hyena's  laugh. 

'  Chained,  you  know,'  said  Jack,  in  a 
spirit  which  reminded  the  company  of 
^gentle  as  any  sucking-dove.' 

Tropical  plants  and  flowers  were  scat- 
tered with  lavish  profuseness  everywhere, 
and  facing  the  jungle  was  a  cleverly 
arranged  vista,  through  which  a  glimpse  of 
the  distant  prairie,  with  its  feeding  herds 
and  hunters,  could  be  dimly  seen.  A  cen- 
tral space  of  about  five  acres  was  the 
camping-ground.  Huts,  kraals,  wigwams 
of  every  known  type  and  pattern  were 
clustered  about  in  picturesque  confusion, 
and  the  whole  scene  was  enlivened  by  the 
chatter  of  monkeys  and  the  cry  of  parrots 
which  lived  in  the  village  palms.  The 
weird  glare  of  a  thousand  torches  added 
its  illusion  to  the  fairy  vision  and  made  all 
complete.  As  to  the  guests,  they  were 
every  variety  of  savage,  except  this  uni- 
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formity  that  all  the  men  represented 
savage  kings  and  all  the  women  empresses. 
A  great  assortment  of  more  or  less  savage 
and  tropical  characters  were  patronised, 
but  all  in  direct  ratio  to  their  eminence. 
There  were  a  tribe  of  great  Moguls,  a 
family  of  Grand  Lamas  of  Thibet,  several 
Incas  of  Peru,  two  or  three  Maharajahs, 
and  one  grovelling  Red  Indian,  with  no 
higher  title  than  that  of  medicine  man, 
which  he  had  erroneously  understood  to 
make  him  rank  with  the  Pope.  So  con- 
stituted and  in  such  a  place  the  fun  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  hearty  and  the  enjoyment 
great. 

Jonathan  arrived  rather  late  and  kept 
for  some  time  in  the  background  watching 
the  odd  contrast  of  these  dignitaries' 
clothes  and  manners.  It  was  satisfactory 
to  him  in  the  state  of  mind  he  was  then 
in,  to  observe  how  universal  was  that  am- 
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bition  wbicli  was  ruining  himself.  He  was 
only  more  greatly  ambitious  than  this 
motley  herd.  That  was  all  the  difference. 
No  reflection  could  soothe  him,  however, 
or  take  the  moody  bitterness  from  his 
heart,  and  more  especially  no  reflection  of 
that  sort.  It  would  have  been  a  new  ex- 
perience for  Jonathan  Swift  to  have  con- 
sciously solaced  his  miod  by  considering 
he  was  no  worse  than  these  Yahoos. 

The  air  was  soft  and  balmy.  Nature  had 
leagued  with  art  to  render  perfect  the 
voluptuous  grace  which  rested  on  all 
around. 

'  Those  people  are  dancing  much  too 
well,'  said  Jonathan  to  himself.  '  Their 
souls,  such  as  they  are,  are  in  their  work. 
These  novel  surroundings  and  appearance 
are  too  much  for  them.  The  superfices, 
or  whole  man,  is  altered,  and  they  are  in  a 
state  of    great    excitement.     Dear  me,  if 
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they  don't  believe  in  tlie  resurrection 
of  the  body  they  can't  believe  in  everlast- 
ing life.' 

Then  he  added,  noticing  an  angry  look 
pass  across  the  brow  of  a  noble  lord  and 
make  him  appear  very  much  in  character 
with  his  cannibal  island  costume, 

*  To-night  will  not  pass  over  without 
somebody  going  on  the  war-trail  and  demon- 
strating how  unnecessary  it  is  for  him  to 
dress  up  as  a  savage.' 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  Jack 
Vanhomrich,  who  was  one  of  a  number 
who  more  or  less  accurately  represented  the 
Shah  of  Persia. 

'  So  here  you  are  at  last/  shouted  Jack. 
'  Everybody's  been  looking  for  you  every- 
where. You  will  disappoint  them.  The 
idea  was  you  would  dress  as  something 
nobody  else  thought  of,  and  here  you  are, 
when  you  do  come,  not  dressed  at  all.' 

*  Pardon  me,  Jack,  I  have  come  in  the 
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character  of  missionary  to  these  benighted 
heathens.' 

There  was  a  merry  laugh  from  a  little 
group  which  had  assembled  round  them  ; 
but  Jonathan  started  when  a  Kalmuck 
Tartar  sneered  with  very  civilized  venom. 

'  Eather  an  easy  way  of  reaching  the 
summit  of  your  "glorious  ambition,"  isn't 
it,  doctor?  I  heard  something  about 
that  when  I  was  in  Ireland  recently/ 

That  Kalmuck  Tartar,  alias  Sir  Dickon, 
had  struck  Jonathan  a  harder  blow  than 
he  ever  had  felt  before.  Nothing  more 
was  said  just  then,  but  Jonathan  resented 
that  cruel  cut  as  one  only  resents  the  de- 
served.    He  waited  his  opportunity. 

'  Why  didn  t  you  snub  him  ?'  asked  Jack, 
when  they  were  again  alone. 

'  He  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  I 
couldn't  insult  "his  honour,'"  answered 
Jonathan,  using  the  rather  Irish  title  with 
just  enough  emphasis. 
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Jack  went  away  laughing,  and  told  the 
tale  to  a  dear  friend,  who  told  it  within 
earshot  of  Sir  Dickon.  Matters  were 
not  thereby  mended.  Sir  Dickon  there- 
upon made  some  remarks  about  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Swift,  which  were  repeated, 
as  he  expected  they  would  be,  for  Jona- 
than's delectation. 

Some  time  later  Jack  came  to  Jonathan. 
He  was  boiling  with  rage  and  was  keep- 
ing it  under  control,  which  in  the  case  of 
a  man  of  his  frank,  open-hearted  tempera- 
ment is  a  very  bad  sign  indeed. 

'  Sir  Dickon  is  still  talking  to  Anne,'  he 
said  ;  '  I  hate  that  man,  and  you  never  can  be 
sure  about  girls.  If  he  goes  on  worshipping 
long  enough  one  cannot  lay  odds  but  what 
she  will  take  the  creeping  little  idiot 
sooner  or  later.  She  stays,  stays,  stays, 
and  the  more  I  tried  to  entice  her  away 
the  more  she  stayed.     Do  come,  as    you 
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love  me  ;  when  you  insist,  she  does  as  she 
is  bid.' 

So  Jonathan  went—'  as  he  loved  him  ' — 
simply  '  as  he  loved  him.'  His  mind  was 
full  of  other  thiugs.  In  spite  of  the  bitter 
blow  he  had  so  recently  received,  he  was 
thinking  much  more  of  Stratford,  and  in- 
finitely more  of  himself,  than  he  w^as  of 
Sir  Dickon  or  of  Anne.  Therefore,  when 
they  reached  this  hero  who  was  engaged 
in  as  amatory  a  discourse  with  Anne  as  her 
redoubtable  disposition  permitted  of,  the 
doctor's  mind  was  so  deeply  involved  in 
considerations  of  state  policy  that  the  en- 
counter fairly  took  him  by  surprise. 

'  Ten  to  one  I  know  what  you  are 
thinking  about/  remarked  the  baronet. 

'  Do  you  mean  you  know  one  tenth  of 
what  Dr.  Swift  thinks  ?'  interposed  Anne, 
with  exemplary  promptitude. 

'No,'    answered    Swift;     'Sir    Dickon 
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means  what  be  says,  and  I  believe  him. 
Thouglit  reading  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
Why  he,  Sir  Dickon,  was  playing  on  the 
flute,  and  Lord  Lechmere — without  any- 
body telling  him — knew  what  was  meant 
to  be  the  tune.  There !  Could  there  be 
less  expression  of  an  innate  idea  ?' 

This  was  enough  for  the  kittle  lower 
than  the  peerage,'  especially  when  coupled 
with  the  mocking  laugh  of  his  adored. 

'  Your  knowledge  of  the  flute  and  your 
knowledge  of  manners  are  on  a  par/  he 
remarked,  with  venomous  politeness  of 
tone,  if  not  of  speech,  '  and  therefore  it 
may  interest  you  to  learn  that  I  have  play- 
ed with  the  utmost  acceptance  before  the 
highest,  the  very  highest  society.  Music- 
ally, I  mean,  of  course.  My  position 
justifies  me  in  being  perfectly  careless  as 
to  social  distinctions.* 

^  Happy  man  !'  said  Jonathan.  *  And 
yet   some   philosophers    have    maintained 
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that  all  distinctions  worth  mentioning 
were  merely  social.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  Virtue  and  Vice,  Truth  and  Falsehood, 
and  especially  Honour  and  its  opposite.' 

*Do  I  understand  you,  Dr.  Swift,  to 
make  an  imputation  on  my  honour?' 

'  Heaven  forbid !'  answered  Jonathan. 
*  I  call  the  world  to  witness  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  there  is  no  room  for  an 
imputation  on  the  gentleman's  honour.' 

The  words  were  not  sufficiently  accentu- 
ated to  cross  the  border  line  between  dis- 
claimer and  insult ;  but  Sir  Dickon  was  all 
the  angrier  for  that,  and  the  satisj&ed 
laugh  with  which  Anne  greeted  the  obser- 
vation fairly  maddened  him.  He  forgot 
himself. 

'  I  shall  not  bandy  words,'  he  saicj,  '  but, 
the  next  time  you  say  I  have  the  manners 
of  a  dog,  I  shall ' 

Jonathan  interrupted  him. 

*  Pardon  me,  Sir  Dickon,  I  did  not  say 
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you  had  the  manners  of  a  dog.  It  is 
impossible  I  should  have  said  so,  because 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  you  have  not.' 

Before  Sir  Dickon  could  sufficiently 
recover  himself  to  reply,  Anne  had  asked 
Jonathan  to  convoy  her  to  some  point  of 
interest,  and  the  pair  had  bowed  and  de- 
parted. Jack  remained,  however ;  for,  his 
mission  fulfilled,  he  wished  to  solace  the 
feelings  of  his  vanquished  guest.  While 
he  was  wondering  how  to  begin  this  kindly 
task.  Sir  Dickon,  boiling  with  fury,  turned 
his  thoughts  into  an  altogether  different 
channel  by  remarking, 

'  I  wonder  your  sister  likes  to  advertise 
her  shameless  love  for  a  married  man.' 

'  What  ?'  ejaculated  Jack,  doubting  the 
evidence  of  his  senses. 

'  Her  shameless  love  for  a  married  man,' 
repeated  Sir  Dickon,  very  clearly,  slowly, 
and  distinctly. 

*  Who  is  the  married  man  ?'  asked  Jack, 
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speaking  with  equal  clearness  and  in  a 
manner  which  there  was  no  mistakino-. 

*Dr.  Jonathan  Swift.' 

When  that  question  was  asked  and  that 
answer  given,  Jonathan  was  within  a  very 
few  yards  of  the  speakers.  He  had  hur- 
ried back  to  find  the  Amazonian  bow  and 
arrows  which  Anne  V^anhomrich  had  for- 
gotten in  the  excitement  of  the  Late 
encounter.  Only  a  few  bushes  were  be- 
tween him  and  Jack.  He  stopped,  rooted 
to  the  ground.  The  entire  situation 
flashed  across  him  in  an  instant.  Sir 
Dickon  had  recently  been  in  Ireland,  and 
had  heard  more  rumours  than  of  Jona- 
than's missionary  ambition.  What  should 
he  do  ?  To  interfere  meant  an  explana- 
tion, and  not  to  interfere  meant  blood. 
He  knew  it  :  he  felt  it.  There  was  a 
painfully  long  pause,  and  Jonathan  had 
time  to  think  before  the  next  word  was 
spoken. 
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*You  are  my  guest,  but  Dr.  Swift  lias 
made  my  sister  love  him ;  lie  will  some 
day  be  my  brother.  Now  be  careful, 
repeat  your  slander  if  you  dare.' 

'  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  is  a  married  man.' 

Should  Jonathan  dash  forward  and  in- 
terrupt the  answer  he  knew  was  coming  ? 
Who  would  believe  his  explanation?  All 
London  would  jeer.  Eidicule  would  over- 
whelm him.  Half  his  prestige  and  influ- 
ence would  be  swallowed  up  just  at  this 
infinitely  critical  moment,  when  everything 
depended  on  the  dual  power  of  Boling- 
broke  and  himself.  No,  he  dare  not,  dare 
not  interfere.  And  as  these  thoughts, 
swift  as  evil,  possessed  his  soul,  he  heard 
Jack's  reply. 

'  You  are  a  liar !' 

To  that  there  was  only  one  answer  pos- 
sible. It  would  come  presently.  Mean- 
while, the  two  men  parted. 

'  Good  night,  Mr.  Yanhomrich.' 

^  Good  night,  Sir  Eichard.' 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

There  was  work  to  do  that  night.  In- 
deed, Jonathan  had  appeared  at  the  ball 
mainly  to  prevent  people  wondering  what 
the  exceedingly  important  business  could 
be  which  kept  him  away.  It  was  work 
which  must  be  done.  The  train  was  to 
be  fired,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  leave 
the  ready  materials  a  moment  unemployed. 
So  Jonathan,  forcing  himself  to  be  calm, 
gave  a  few  minutes,  '  impartial '  (as  he 
afterwards  bitterly  remembered  he  at  the 
time  had  thought  it)  consideration  to  the 
case  generally,  and  then  decided  he  would 
get  the  national  business  settled  first  with 
Bolingbroke,  and  then  arrange  some  scheme 

VOL.  III.  T 
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for  saving  the  life  of  that  friend  who  had 
with  such  generous  gallantry  rescued  his 
from  a  watery  grave. 

He  nerved  himself,  and  tightened  his 
muscles,  as  though  to  hold  his  resolution 
fast,  and  walked  rapidly  towards  the  least 
public  exit  from  the  grounds.  A  few 
steps — he  paused.  It  was  too  terrible. 
Where  would  he  be  but  for  this  gallant, 
loveable  young  man's  noble  unselfishness  ? 
Dead,  drowned;  his  ambition  beneath  the 
waves;  his  pride  the  spoil  of  the  salt 
spray ;  his  hopes  the  forgotten  offering 
on  the  wild  storm's  altar.  Dare  he  put 
anything  before  his  duty  to  such  a  friend  ? 
And  such  a  duty,  too !  Why,  this  man 
who  had  saved  his  life  was  once  more 
going  to  risk  his  own,  and  this  time  in 
defence  of  his  friend's  honour.  Poor 
Jack !  So  frankly,  unsuspectingly  cer- 
tain of  the  high-minded  faith  of  his  sis- 
ter's *  lover.'  Jonathan  reeled  under  the 
thought. 
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'  He  has  made  her  love  him.  He  will 
some  day  be  mj  brother  !' 

Never !  That  could  never  be.  Good 
God  !  what  had  he  done  ?  Had  he  really, 
for  the  paltry  credit  he  could  gain,  ruined 
the  happiness  of  this  young  life  ?  Did 
she  really  love  him  ?  And  was  her  brother 
to  face  death  in  defence  of  that  man's 
'honour'  who  had  done  this  wrong?  But 
the  thought  flashed  across  him,  too,  that 
for  this  very  reason  he  dare  not  interfere. 
There  would  be  more  than  laughter  over 
Sir  Dickon's  Irish  slanders ;  there  would 
be  bitter  scorn  of  this  high-minded  clergy- 
man, this  essence  of  unsullied  purity  and 
correctness,  who  treated  thus  the  sister 
of  such  a  friend.  Bah  !  it  was  maddening. 
He  felt  the  blood  dancing  in  his  head,  and 
steadied  himself  with  an  effort.  These  Ya- 
hoos exulting  over  him  !  Well,  at  any  rate, 
he  would  rule  over  them.  He  would  be 
greater,  if  he  could  not  be  better,  than  they. 

T  2 
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*Yes,  I  will,  the  Devil  helping  me,'  he 
muttered,  and  strode  away. 

Oh,  mighty  ambition,  noblest,  grandest 
of  human  virtues  !  What  fiend  is  he  who 
borrows  so  often  thy  majestic  seeming,  and 
sits  in  lying  state  upon  an  unholy  image 
of  thy  throne,  luring  so  many  of  man- 
kind's archangels  downwards  to  doom  and 
desolation  ?  Alas  !  alas  !  that  thine  own 
heavenly  brightness  should  all  too  fre- 
quently grow  dim  and  dimmer  still  when 
boyhood  puts  on  the  heavy  mantle  of 
years,  and  aspirations  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  trial ;  for  then  the  tinsel 
glory  of  the  lie  which  mimics  thee  looms 
out  from  thine  eclipse,  and  at  that  shrine 
the  sublimest  of  mankind  have  kneeled, 
on  that  altar  have  been  sacrificed. 

When  Jonathan  reached  home,  he  found 
Bolingbroke  waiting  for  him. 

'  How  late  you  are !'  began  the  minister  ; 
but  the  traces  of  the  recent  struggle  were 
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SO  plain  in  Jonathan's  drawn  features  and 
burning  eyes,  tliat  lie  added,  abruptly, 
'  How  ?    What's  the  matter  ?     Discovery  ?' 

^[N'othing,'  answered  Jonathan.  'I  am 
ill ;  but  that  is  nothing.  Let  us  go  to 
business.' 

'  It  was  absurd  to  surmise  discovery,' 
remarked  Bolingbroke.  '  This  little  revo- 
lution of  ours  is  the  only  one  on  record 
which  cannot  be  discovered,  simply  because 
we  have  it  all  to  ourselves  until  the  time 
comes.  That  was  a  superb  idea  of  yours, 
friend  Jonathan — that  brotherhood  and  its 
offshoots.  While  waiting  for  the  late  Dr. 
Swift,  I  counted  up  for  my  individual 
satisfaction  how  many  among  the  high 
nobility  we  can  rely  on  as  confederates, 
although  they  know  nothing  about  any 
overt  action  v/e  are  going  to  take,  and 
still  less  as  to  anything  thei/  are  expected 
to  do.  The  arrangement  of  matters  has 
been    superb — so   far — almost   too    good. 
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The  enemy  is  scattered  and  helpless ;  the 
army  is  carefully  officered,  and  it  will  do 
as  it  is  bid ;  our  nobles  are  at  their  posts 
quite  ready,  though  they  don't  know  it,  to 
raise  their  districts.  Friend  Jonathan, 
again  I  say  we  have  managed  this  matter 
with  considerable  credit.' 

'  That  depends  on  the  outcome  of  it  all,' 
answered  Jonathan.  '  The  end  must  jus- 
tify us.  Most  fruits  that  spoil,  spoil  in 
the  ripening.' 

'  True,  doctor ;  but  we  have  only  to  eat 
ours  now.  I  have  found  the  man  we 
wanted — as  trusty  a  man  as  he  is  big  a 
villain.  He  has  more  than  one  rope  round 
Ms  neck,  which  he  knows  I  can  tighten  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  for  that,  and  finan- 
cial reasons,  he  will  go  to  the  king,  the 
devil,  or  anyone  else  he  may  be  sent  to 
interview,  with  equal  carelessness.' 

'  Are  you  sure  you  can  trust  him  ? 
Eemember    how    much   depends    on    his 
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fidelity.  His  is  the  only  doubtful  ele- 
ment in  the  whole  of  our  scheme.' 

'  Absolutely/  answered  Bolingbroke. 

'  So  be  it,  then,'  said  Jonathan ;  and  they 
forthwith,  like  men  of  business,  dismissed 
that  matter  from  their  minds,  and  began 
to  go  carefully  into  the  details  of  the 
imminent  Stuart  restoration. 

It  was  dawn  when  the  conference  ended. 
Jonathan  had  forgotten  everything  else 
in  the  fascination  of  conspiracy,  and  the 
prospects  success  disclosed.  Bolingbroke 
walked  to  the  window. 

'  A  fine  morning,'  he  said.  *  The  queen 
will  not  see  many  more  such.  The  poor 
lady's  days  are  numbered.  It  will  be  a 
satisfaction  to  her,  when  the  end  comes, 
to  consider  that  she  has  contributed  so 
largely  to  reinstate  in  their  possessions 
her  kith  and  kin.  Ah  !  here  is  my  double- 
dyed,  but  very  useful  villain.  I  judged 
the  time  this  meetiog  of  ours  would  con- 
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sume  very  correctly.  I  sball  be  off.  He 
had  better  not  see  me  here  at  this  hour. 
He  will  come  up  without  wakening  the 
porter ;  the  door  is  ajar.  Be  civil  to  him, 
Jonathan,  in  spite  of  your  respective 
characters,  and  take  care  his  orders  are 
definite  as  to  the  date  of  sailing — if  the 
winds  are  contrary,  the  king  must  get  in 
a  boat  and  row.^ 

So  saying,  Bolingbroke  left  the  room, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  a  knock  at  the 
chamber  door  told  the  arrival  of  his 
emissary.  He  entered,  and  Jonathan  saw 
a  tall  Scotchman  with  red-grey  hair,  whis- 
kers, beard,  and  moustache.  Though  not 
untidy  nor  what  could  fairly  be  called 
peculiar-looking,  there  was  enough  of 
these  appendages  to  leave  but  little  of 
his  face  visible.  He  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him  and  faced  Jonathan  in  the  light 
of  the  grey  dawn.  What  was  it  made  him 
start  ?     Jonathan  was  standing  there  pale 
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as  a  ghost,  and  struggling  for  an  utter- 
ance which  would  not  come. 

'You — alive — still!'  he  gasped  at  length. 
'  They  told  me  you  had  killed  yourself  in 
prison.' 

'  Your  eyes  are  sharp,  Dr.  Swift,'  an- 
swered the  man.  'You  are  the  first 
person  who  has  the  least  idea  that  I  did 
not  die  in  prison.  No,  no  ;  a  trifling  wound 
to  Mr.  Harley  was  not  enough  to  justify 
me  in  going  to  a  better  world.  What  is 
the  matter,  doctor  ?'  he  continued,  with 
easy  jauntiness  ;  '  your  own  personal  love 
to  Lord  Oxford  is  not  supposed  to  be 
great.' 

The  tone  brous^ht  Jonathan  to  himself 
again. 

'  Henri  de  Guiscard,  have  you  forgotten 
me  T 

'  Your  fame  is  universal,  world-wide, 
Dr.  Swift;  but  what  do  you  mean  by 
*'  forgotten  ?"     This   is    the   first    time   I 
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have  bad  the  honour  and  privilege  of 
meeting  you  personally/ 

'  Villain,  murderer,  you  lie !  I  am 
Lauriel's  brother.' 

'  You  !  Impossible  !  Yet  no,  I  recog- 
nize you  now.  Dr.  Swift,  I  am  glad  of 
this  meeting.  It  has  long  been  my  desire 
to  express  to  you  my  sorrow  for  the  small, 
the  very  small,  share  I  had  in  that  unfor- 
tunate occurrence.  I  was  younger  then  and 
decently  handsome — pest  on  this  dye, — and 
your  sister  took  a  fancy  to  me  which  I 
never  encouraged  in  the  least.  Then,  when 
Mr.  Prior  most  foolishly  meddled  and  told 
her  abruptly  I  could  never  marry,  being  a 
priest,  she  broke  her  heart.  Nothing  ever 
grieved  me  so  much,  I  assure  you.  Let 
me  make  amends  by  carrying  out  your 
commission,  whatever  it  be  or  however 
dangerous,  to  your  entire  satisfaction.' 

Jonathan  thought  before  he  answered. 

'  The  fellow  is  right.  Furthering  the 
ambition  is  the  return,  the  compensation  / 
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am  giving  to  Jack  for  my  life,  for  his 
sister's  happiness — for  her  life,  perhaps. 
Furthering  my  ambition  is  the  compensa- 
tion I  am  giving  Stratford  for  probably 
ruining  him  and  his  wife  and  little  ones. 
The  fellow  is  honester  than  L  He  does 
offer  something  to  me  of  the  same  coin 
which,  when  I  am  on  his  side  of  the 
hedge,  I  generally  keep  for  myself.' 

Then  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  had  in  it 
so  ugly  a  tinge  of  mocking  laughter  as  to 
startle  even  the  hardened  sinner  before  him, 

*  We  must  not  be  hard  upon  each  other, 
must  we,  count?  "There  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one." ' 

Then  changing  his  tone  to  one  of  strict 
business,  he  gave  rapidly  the  instructions 
required,  insisting  carefully  on  each  point 
of  importance  with  as  much  clearness  and 
precision  as  though  no  sea  were  heaving 
in  his  heart  nor  tempest  raging  in  his 
brain.  Within  a  few  minutes  everything 
was  arranofed,  and  De  Guiscard  withdrev/. 
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*  Wise  of  the  doctor  to  master  his  pas- 
sion/ he  thought.  '  I  am  the  best  agent 
he  can  have,  so  entirely  in  his  power.  It 
would  not  have  been  worth  his  while  to 
discover  me  for  the  sake  of  such  a  bye- 
gone.  I  wonder  if  it  is  worldly  wisdom 
or  Christian  charity  ?  His  voice  did  not 
sound  over-charitable.' 

Suddenly  a  thought  occurred  to  him. 

'  I  have  been  told  nothing  very  com- 
promising at  first  sight,  whatever  may 
underlie  it  all.  He  was  alone  in  that 
room.  Was  he  afraid  to  drive  me  to 
despair  ?  Is  this  all  a  ruse  ?  Shall  I  be 
tracked  and  taken  ?' 

Considering  which  contingency,  Henri 
De  Guiscard  decided  to  abandon  the  French 
expedition  and  silently  started  for  Har- 
wich in  the  hopes  of  reaching  Holland 
and  thence  Germany  in  safety,  leaving  his 
employers  to  fruitlessly  expect  the  answer 
he  was  to  bring. 
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When  this  murderer  of  his  sister  and 
mother,  this  destroyer  who  had  almost 
made  him  hate  their  memory,  this  black 
line  which  had  woven  in  with  his  own 
being  too  and  killed  the  diviner  part  of  it 
— when  this  man,  whom,  in  spite  of  all,  he 
had  been  content  to  use  as  an  instrument 
of  his  ambition,  had  departed,  Jonathan's 
thoughts  recurred  to  the  approaching  duel. 
He  thought  it  all  over  again.  Xo,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  give  an  explanation. 
Very  probably  many  lives  would  before 
long  be  staked  on  that  same  issue,  the 
exigencies  of  which  forced  liim  to  allow 
poor  Jack  to  take  his  chance.  Well,  it 
was  only  one  life  more,  and  risked,  though 
more  indirectly,  yet  none  the  less  truly,  on 
the  greatest  political  and  moral  question 
of  the  age.  It  could  not  be  helped ;  it 
was  a  national,  not  a  personal  question, 
(Bah !  it  reminds  one  of  the  Transvaal 
Convention.)  But  he  would  take  all  safe 
precautions  for  a  happy  result. 
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So  Jonatban  summoned  his  man,  and 
sent  him  there  and  then  to  watch  the 
Yanhomrich's  door,  giving  him  strict  in- 
structions to  follow  Mr.  Jack  if  he  went 
out,  and,  in  case  he  noticed  anything  pecu- 
liar, to  warn  the  watch.  Then  he  settled 
down  to  work,  but  in  vain.  His  troubled 
soul  and  shattered  nerves  would  not  obey 
his  bidding.  The  ghosts  of  the  past  were 
around  him,  and  the  ghost  of  his  own  dead 
self  was  foremost  among  the  sadly  solemn 
band.  He  seemed  to  be  back  again  amidst 
those  far-off  scenes,  living  the  old  life, 
thinking  the  old  thoughts,  and  cherishing 
— heaven  be  thanked  for  it ! — the  old  am- 
bition. Was  it  this  that  touched  his  heart 
and  stirred  him  soul  and  spirit  to  the  in- 
most recesses  of  his  nature,  or  was  there 
something  more  subtle,  more  divine  than 
memory  at  work?  Were  Lauriel  and  a  little 
boy  at  the  foot  of  the  great  White  Throne  ? 
#  *  *  ?ic-  *  * 


2S7 


CHAPTEE.  XX. 

Another  morning  dawns  pale  and  misty, 
like  the  last.  Jonathan  Swift  rouses  him- 
self heavily,  and  dimly  tries  to  think.  A 
noise  outside  his  window  attracts  his  at- 
tention. He  listens  with  an  air  of  puzzled 
anxiousness,  and  then,  rising  from  his  bed, 
walks  rapidly  to  and  fro. 

*  Firing  already  !  What  can  it  mean  ? 
Surely  Bolingbroke  has  not  raised  the 
country  before  the  answer  comes.  We 
are  lost  without  the  king's  presence  to 
help  us.  The  queen — ah,  let  me  see — the 
queen — no,  she  is  not  dead  ;  it  is  a  lie. 
Oxford  is  lying  if  he  says  so.     She  cannot 
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be  dead,  must  not  be  dead ;  we  are  not 
ready.  Ab,  yes,  sbe  is  dead.  Let  me  see, 
wbere  is  tbe  letter  that  she  wrote  to  me  ? 
It  is  dark.  I  cannot  see.  A  plague  on 
this  Irish  climate  !  Where  is  my  letter  ? 
Why  should  they  take  away  my  letter  ?' 

He  rang  the  bell  violently.  An  elderly 
woman  enters  the  room  and  looks  piti- 
fully at  the  terrible  face  twitching  with 
passion. 

'Come  now,'  she  says,  soothingly,  'you 
won't  be  angry  with  poor  Martha.' 

'  Angry  ! — am  I  angry  ?  Yes,  yes,  it  is 
right.  I  forgot.  I  hate  you  all !  There 
is  no  difference — your  saints  and  your  sin- 
ners. Bah  !  how  I  hate  you  !  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple — Stella — where  is  my  letter^ 
woman  ?     Give  me  my  letter  !' 

*  How  stupid  oE  me  !  I  have  left  it  in 
my  other  pocket.  Never  mind,  doctor  ;  I 
will  fetch  it.  There,  there,  only  one  min- 
ute. And,  while  I  am  gone,  get  dressed. 
Don't  you  hear  the  fireworks  ?' 
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^  Fireworks  ! — what  for  ?' 

There  is  a  tear  in  the  old  housekeeper's 
eye  as  she  answers, 

'  It  is  jour  birthday  to-day ;  the  people 
have  come  to  wish  their  dean  happiness.' 

'  Tell  them  to  go  away.  It  is  all  non- 
sense. My  letter — why  did  you  take  my 
letter?' 

*  You  were  angry  last  night  and  wished 
to  Iquvu  it,  and  I  knew  this  morning  you 
would  be  sorry.  Never  mind,  I  will  go 
for  it  now.' 

Martha  looks  carefully  round  the  room 
before  leaving  it;  then,  closing  the  door, 
she  waits  a  moment,  partly  to  listen,  and 
partly  to  wipe  her  eyes,  before  reporting 
the  result  of  her  visit  to  the  deputation 
who  are  below  with  a  birthday  greeting. 

*  Well,  Martha,  how  is  the  dean  ?'  asks 
a  worthy  individual,  when  at  length  she  is 
in  their  presence.  '  He  can  see  us,  I  hope  ? 
"We  have  got  up  early  on  purpose,  though 

VOL.  m.  u 
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certainly  tlie  author  of  the  "  Drapiers  Let- 
ters "  well  deserves  our  trouble.' 
Martha  shakes  her  head. 
'  He  is  worse  this  morning.  His  eye 
pains  him  very  much.  He  is  beside  him- 
self with  pain.  But,  if  you  send  up  your 
letter,  he  will  answer  it.  He  is  very  sorry 
not  to  see  you.' 

She  would  not  tell  the  whole  truth, 
worthy  soul.  Her  old  master's  reputation 
was  sacred  in  her  eyes. 

So  the  deputation  reluctantly  submitted 
to  waste  their  carefully-prepared  speeches, 
and  to  miss  the  delight  of  demonstrating 
to  the  witty  dean  that  they,  too,  were  men 
of  genius,  and  sent  up  their  address  as  it 
was. 

Martha  returns  with  it  to  the  •  doctor's 
room.  He  is  still  sitting  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  quiet  now,  and  apparently  thought- 
less. 

'  The  people  have  brought  this  birthday 
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greeting,'    sbe   says.      '  Will    you    try   to 
answer  it?' 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  must  be  civil.  I  am  paid 
to  do  my  work.  What  do  they  say  ?  Read 
it  to  me.  It  is  dark.  Stay,'  he  continues, 
'  give  me  a  pen  and  ink.  I  know  what 
they  will  say.  They  are  all  alike.'  The 
touch  of  the  pen  seems  to  awaken  him. 
'  I  am  better  this  morning,  Martha ;  a  good 
walk  will  do  me  good.' 

And,  while  he  writes,  poor  Martha  sadly 
thinks  how  long  it  is  since  the  last  walk 
was  taken,  and  how  little  chance  is  left  of 
another  ever  again. 

Suddenly  he  starts  from  his  seat. 

*  There,  take  it — take  it — quickly,  I  am 
forgetting.  I  shall  write  nonsense.  Oh, 
God  !  my  head  !  my  head  !'  Then  he  adds, 
humbly,  'Read  it,  Martha.  Is  it  right? 
Is  it  in  my  own  style  ?  I  am  not  quiet 
myself  to-day,  Martha.' 

u2 
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*  It  is  very  nice,  I  am  sure,  doctor  ;  quite 
as  good  as  the  "  letters."  ' 

'  All !  yes,  my  letter ;  where  is  my  letter, 
woman  ?' 

'It  is  very  dark,  doctor.  Won't  you 
wait  till  lo  an  read  it  to  you  ?  I  shall  not 
be  long.' 

'  Go,  go,'  he  answers,  bitterly.  *I  must 
do  as  I  am  bid.' 

Then  the  merciful  gloom  closes  round 
him  again,  and  he  lives  in  the  far,  tumul- 
tuous past. 

*  Don't  attempt  it.  Don't  attempt  it.  I 
warn  you  it  is  useless.  Harley  was  a 
Whig ;  so  were  you ;  but  Oxford  is  one 
still.  You  cannot  tide  over  this  disaster 
by  a  compromise.  He  would  ruin  himself 
to  ruin  us.  Let  him  know  nothing.  Not 
a  hint.  Well,  never  mind,  if  you  will  try, 
so  must  I.  Ha  !  who  said  so  ?  Nobody 
knows.  Nobody  can  know.  They  lied 
who   told  you.     My   influence    with    the 
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queen  is  as  it  was.  Jack  killed  hira. 
Jack — let  me  see.  Ah  !  poor  Jack — poor 
Jack.  Help,  help !  Jack,  I  drown — I 
drown  !  Where  are  you  ?  Are  you  dead  ? 
Did  you  die,  too?  The  wound  is  only  a 
trifle.  A  little  care  is  all  you  need. 
Care,  yes,  I  promised.  They  told  me  to- 
day was  his  birthday.  I  must  put  flowers 
on  his  grave  to-day.  Stella  is  fond  of 
flowers.  Where  does  she  get  them,  so 
many  ?  No,  no,  she  is  as  pure  as  an 
angel.  You  are  not  worthy  of  her,  and, 
God  knows,  neither  am  I.  Ah  !  here  is  her 
letter.     I  will  read  it.' 

It  was  only  a  blank  sheet  of  paper ;  but 
the  dimmed  eyes  and  dimmer  mind  saw  no- 
thing of  that,  and  kindly  memory  supplied 
the  gracious  words. 

'  Darling,  I  am  dying,  so  I  may  call  you 
darling.  You  loved  me  once,  and  if  you 
do  not  love  me  now  it  is  not  you  who  do 
not  love  me.     Trouble  has  hurt  you,  Jona- 
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than ;  you  are  sad  and  weary.  Your  am- 
bition has  not  come  to  you.  But  yet  re- 
member— for  I  long  for  your  love  only  less 
than  I  long  for  your  welfare — what  once 
was  your  ambition.  May  it  not  be  that 
you  have  fallen^^  because  you  w^ere  created 
too  great  to  succeed  unless  truly  greatly  ? 
There  are  many  years  before  you  yet, 
most  likely.  Still  there  is  time.  You  are 
in  the  position  which  once  you  longed  to 
fill.  Act  up  to  it.  Strive  manfully,  and 
in  a  better  world,  with  no  cloud  between 
us ' 

The  paper  drops  from  the  worn  fingers. 
There  are  tears  in  the  terrible  eyes. 

'  Act  up  to  it — act  up  to  it — act  up  to 
what  ?     Let  me  see — I  have  forgotten  /' 

Oh !  misery,  that  was  only  true.  He 
had  forgotten  !  Then  he  stamps  his  heel 
on  the  blank  page,  and  cries  out,  passion- 
ately, 

*  Why    do   you    remind  me   always   of 
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something  I  know  not  what  ?  Would  you 
triumph  because  I  have  failed  ?  Failed : 
has  he  failed  ?  Mrs.  Stratford,  I  am  very 
sorry.  We  must  get  him  out  of  this 
scrape  somehow.  Believe  me,  it  is  only  a 
scrape.  There — you  must  not  cry.  Starva- 
tion. Oh!  dear,  no.  A  mere  matter  of 
detail  to  release  him  and  start  him  afresh. 
Why  should  she  blame  me?  What  was 
there  to  tell?  The  fellow  has  his  own 
greed  to  reckon  with.  Kind  to  me  ?  Yes, 
for  his  own  sake.  They  are  all  alike. 
Bah !  it  is  a  lie.  1  did  it.  I  ruined  him. 
We  are  all  alike.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !' 

The  harsh  laugh  wakens  a  nev»^  train  of 
thought,  and  the  gloomy  brow  brightens. 

*  Let  Lauriel  be  happy  for  to-night. 
Yes,  mother,  hush,  she  is  coming — I  see. 
You  are  to  be  a  washerwohian,  and  I  am 
to  live  on  your  earnings.  Unselfish  little 
darling.  No  !  no  !  no  !  Far  rather  Lauriel. 
I  would  fail  for  ever ' 
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Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity. 

Deal  gently,  reader,  with  the  memory  of 
my  hero.  Consider  with  his  fall  his 
temptations  and  his  trials.  Doubt  not  but 
that  Stella's  prophecy,  though  not  fulfilled 
in  time,  will  be  so  throughout  eternity.  To 
fall  may  have  been  for  one  so  strong  and 
yet  so  weak,  so  grand  and  yet  so  petty, 
the  best  probation.  And  it  may  be  that 
in  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence, 
with  ambition  purified  to  recognise  the  one 
glory  worthy  of  promotion,  and  with 
chastened  self-confidence  which  knows  all 
power  is  a  gift,  and  ascribes  the  merit 
to  Him  who  gave  it,  he  is  now  and  for 
ever  working  out  the  heavenly  destiny  of 
doing  eternal  good. 

THE  END. 
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like  a  student,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his  entire  analysis  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Byron  and  his  wife  is  admirable." — The  World. 

"  Byronic  literature  receives  an  important  accession  in  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  new 
work,  an  ably-written  review  of  the  great  poet's  character  and  life.  It  abounds 
with  facts  and  new  matter  worthy  of  careful  reflection.  The  author  has  had 
access  to  valuable  sources  of  information,  and  he  has  used  his  material  with  great 
skill  and  judgment."' — Daily  Tdegrajih. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  may  claim  to  have  produced  a  work  which  establishes  itself  at 
once  as  standard,  and  which,  for  grace  of  style  and  intrinsic  value  will  retain  a 
permanent  place  in  literature.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  narrative  more  dra- 
matic, more  stirring,  and  at  the  same  time  more  trustworthy,  than  this." — Notes 
and  Queries. 

"The  admirers  of  Byron  will  read  these  volumes  with  interest,  and  may  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  got  a  version  of  his  history  which  no  future  revelations 
are  likely  to  add  much  to  or  im^ngxi."— Graphic. 


MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW  WO'R^KS—ContiJiiied. 


WITHOUT  GOD:  Negative  Science  and  NATtJRAL 

Ethics.     By  Percy  Greg,  Author  of    "  The  Devil's  Advocate," 
"Across  the  Zodiac,"  &c.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 
"What  can  ye  give  us  for  a  Faith  so  lost, 
For  love  of  Duty  and  delight  in  Prayer  ? 
How  are  we  wiser  that  our  minds  are  tost 
By  winds  of  knowledge  on  a  sea  of  cai-e  ?" 
Lord  Houghton's  Palm  Leaves. 
"Mr.  Greg's  speculative  works  are  always  worth  study,  and  this  certainly  not 
the  least  of  them.    It  is  a  powerful  and  instructive  book  for  the  doubter  to  read, 
and  the  author  has  given  us  many  discussions  of  great  subtlety  and  depth."— 
Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Percy  Greg  has  much  wisdom  and  acuteness  m  his  pages.  His  remarks 
on  the  kind  of  parody  of  religious  sentiment,  religious  terminology,  religious 
method  of  thought,  wliich  some  anti-religious  persons  seem  to  affect,  are  very 
forcible  and  inst." Saturday  Review. 

SIBERIAN  PICTURES.   By  Ludwik  Niemojowski. 

Edited,  from  the  Polish,  by  Major  Szulczewski.     2  vols      21s. 

"  This  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter.  M.  Niemojowski's  de- 
scription of  Siberian  game  and  the  hunting  of  it  is  clearly  valuable,  and  shows 
that  he  really  has  lived  among  the  people.  His  work  is  not  without  interest  to 
ethnographers,  for  it  deals  with  almost  every  race  that  inhabits  Siberia— Tun- 
guzes  and  Tartars,  Samoyedes  and  Ostlaks,  the  Buriats  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  the 
Gilliacks  of  the  Pacific  coasts." — Saturday  Review. 

"Major  Szulczewski  has  done  a  service  by  translating  from  the  Polish  the  in- 
teresting account  which  Mr.  Niemojowski  has  given  of  the  dreary  land  in  which 
he  spent  so  many  years  of  exile.  The  book  contains  a  number  of  very  interesting 
stories."' —Athenaetan. 

"This  book  contains  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  and  reliable  account  which  has 
yet  been  given  in  English  of  Siberia." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

EEMINISOENCES    OF    MILITARY    SERVICE 

WITH    THE    93rd    SUTHERLAND     HIGHLANDERS.       By 

Surgeon-General  Munro,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Formerly  Surgeon  of  the 

Regiment.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"This  is  a  book  of  interesting  recollections  of  active  military  campaigning  life. 

It  is  told  in  a  frank,  simple,  and  unpretentious  manner." — Illustrated  London  JVews. 

"Tliis  book  is  not  only  bright  and  lively,  but  thoroughly  good-natured.     What 

makes  these  reminiscences  exceptionally  readable  is  the  amount  of  illustrative 

anecdote  with  which  they  are  interspersed.     The  author  has  a  keen  appreciation 

of  humour,  with  the  knack  of  recalling  appropriate  stories." — Saturday  Review. 

"  There  is  much  in  these  interesting  reminiscences  that  will  gratify  while  it 
pains  the  reader.  A  book  like  this,  which  portrays  the  horrors  and  not  merely 
the  showy  side  of  war,  has  distinct  usefulness.  Dr.  Munro  recounts  many  inci- 
dents with  pardonable  pride."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE    FRIENDSHIPS    OF    MARY    RUSSELL 

MITFORD:    As   Recorded   in  Letters   from  her   Literary 
Correspondents.      Edited    by    the    Rev.    A.    G.    L'Estrange, 
Editor  of  "  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 
"These  letters  are  all  written  as  to  one  whom  the  writers  love  and  revere.  Miss 
Barrett  is  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  correspondents,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  excellence  in  the  mind  they  are  invoking.    Their  letters  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  they  strike  out  recollections,  opinions,  criticisms,  which 
will  hold  the  reader's  delighted  and  serious  attention."— Z)ae7i/  Telegraph. 

"In  this  singular  and  probably  unique  book  Miss  Mitford  is  painted,  not  in 
letters  of  her  own  nor  in  letters  written  of  her,  but  in  letters  addressed  to  her; 
and  a  true  idea  is  thus  conveyed  of  her  talent,  her  disposition,  and  of  the  impres- 
Bion  she  made  upon  her  friends.  It  seldom  happens  that  anyone,  however  dis- 
tinguished, receives  such  a  number  of  letters  well  worth  reading  as  were  addressed 
to  Miss  Mitford;  and  the  letters  from  her  correspondents  are  not  only  from  inter- 
esttug  persons,  but  are  in  themselves  interesting."— >S<.  James s  Gazette. ' 


MESSES.    HURST   AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW  WORKS— Cbnfmw^d 


COURT  LIFE  BELOW    STAIRS;    or,    Loxdox 

U-VDER    TBDE    FiEST    Georges,    1714 — 1760.     By  J.   Fitzgerald 
MoLLOT.    Second  Edition.    Vols.  1  and  2.    Crown  8vo.    2l3. 
"  Mr.  iloUoy's  pages  contaiu  abundance  of  amusing  anecdote.    He  writes  in  a 
brisk  and  flueat  style." — Ath^rueum, 

"  Well  written,  full  of  anecdotes,  and  with  its  facts  admirably  grouped,  this  ex- 
cellent work  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  who  desire  to  know  what  man- 
ner of  men  the  flrst  Electors  of  Hanover  who  came  here  really  were.  Pictures  of 
Court  life  so  drawn  cannot  fail  to  be  very  instructive.  Some  of  the  word  pictures 
are  wonderfully  well  drawn '' — Daihj  Telegraph. 

VOLS.  IIL  and  IV.  of  COURT  LIFE  BELOW 

STAIRS;  or,  Lontjox  Under  the  Last  Georges,  17G0 — 1830. 
Bv  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy.  Second  Edition.  2l3.  Completina- 
the  Work. 

"The  reigns  of  George  the  Third  and  George  the  Fourth  are  no  less  interesting 
and  instructive  than  those  of  George  the  First  and  George  the  Second.  ili\ 
Molloy's  style  is  bright  and  fluent,  picturesque  and  animated,  and  he  tells  his 
stories  with  unquestionable  skill  and  vivacity.'" — Athenxum. 

"These  last  two  volumes  of  Mr.  ilolloy's  'Court  Life  Below  Stairs"  are  likelv 
to  attain  as  much  popularity  as  the  first  two  did.  The  narrative  is  fluent  and 
amusing,  and  is  far  more  instructive  than  nine-tenths  of  the  novels  which  are 
published  nowadays."— .S'^  James's  Gazette, 

"The  success  of  Mr.  MoUoys  flrst  two  volumes  of  'Court  Life  Below  Stairs  ' 
showed  the  eagerness  of  the  popular  appetite  for  scandal  As  the  second  section 
of  the  author's  book  is  of  the  same  type,  it  will  probably  not  fall  short  of  it  in 
popularity.'" — Academy. 

'•These  volumes  are  quite  equal  to  the  earlier  ones.  Mr.  ilolloy's  portraits  of 
the  famous  men  and  women  of  the  time  are  etched  with  care,  and  his  style  is 
crisp.'" — British  Quarterly  Review. 

WITH  THE  CONNAUGHT  RANGERS  ix  Quar- 

ters,  Ca^ip,  axd  ox  Leave.  By  General  E.  H.  ^Iaxwell,  C.B., 
Author  of  "  Griffin,  Ahoy  I"     1  vol.  $vo.    ^Yith  Illustrations.     15s. 

"General  Maxwell  has.  in  the  course  of  his  military  career,  seen  much  of  the 
world,  taken  part  in  a  considerable  amount  of  flghting,  and  experienced  many- 
adventures.    He  writes  in  a  genial  fa^^hion." —AthenrBum. 

"A  warm  welcome  may  be  presaged  for  General  Maxwells  new  work.  It  is  an 
eminently  readable  book,  quite  apart  from  the  special  attraction  it  must  possess  for 
all  who  are.  or  who  have  been,  connected  with  the  gallant  SSth" — Daily  lelegraph. 

"When  General  Maxwell  made  his  debut  in  that  capital  book.  'Griffin.  Ahoy:' 
we  expressed  a  hope  that  we  should  soon  meet  him  again.  This  expectation  is 
now  fulfilled,  and  again  we  have  to  congratulate  the  author  on  a  distinct  success. 
Scarcely  a  page  in  his  volume  but  has  its  little  anecdote,  and  these  stories  have  a 
real  touch  of  humour  in  them.' — Globe. 

GRIFFIN,  AHOY !   A  Yacht  Cruise  to  the  Levant 

and  Wanderings  in  Egypt,  Stria,  The  Holy  La>-d,  Greece,  anu 
Italy  in  1881.    By  General  E    H.  Maxwell,  C.B.     One  vol. 
demy  8vo.     With  Illustrations,     los. 
"  The  cruise  of  the  Griffin  affords  bright  and  amusing  reading  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end.    General  Maxwell  writes  in  a  frank  and  easy  style — Morning  Post. 

PRINCE     CHARLES     AND     THE     SPANISH 

Marrlvge  :   A  Chapter  of  English  History,  1617  to  1623  ;  from 
Unpublished  Documents  in  the  xVrchives  of  Simancas,  Venice,  and 
Brussels.     By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardin-er.     2  vols.  8vo.     .SOs. 
"For  the  flrst  time  in  our  literature  the  real  history  of  the  Spanish  match,  and 
what  took  place  when  Charles  and  Buckingham  were  at  ^ladrid,  is  here  revealed. 
3Ir.  Gardiner  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject  an  amount  of  historical  read- 
ing and  consultation  of  authorities  which  we  believe  to  be  almost  without  a 
parallel" — Notes  and  Queries. 


MESSRS.  HURST    AND    BLACKETT^S 
NEW  WORKS— Continued. 


LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wife. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  With  Portrait.  24s. 
"This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future,'  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Rubenstein,  Dr.  von  Billow, 
Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a  liberal  spirit.  He  re- 
cognizes cheerfully  the  talents  of  our  native  artists:  Sir  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Mac- 
farren,  Madame  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  Barnett,  Mr.  Hullah,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The 
volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecd.oteB."—Athen8eum. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT  in  Private  Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 

Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"  Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  subject." — Saturday  Review. 

MY  OLD  PLAYGROUND  REVISITED  ;  A  Tour 

IN  Italy  in  the  Spring  of  1881.     By  Benjamin  E.   Kennedy. 
Second  Edition^  loith  Appendix.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     With  Illustra- 
tions, by  the  Author.     6s. 
"It  is  no  small  merit  of  Mr. -Kennedy  that  he  has  rendered  an  account  of  a 
journey  over  such  familiar  ground  as  that  lying  between  London  and  Naples  re- 
markably readable.    These  pages  are  full  of  really  useful  information,  and  travel- 
lei's  '  going  South '  cannot  do   better   than  take  Mr.  Kennedy's  experiences  as 
their  rule  of  conduct." — Morning  Post. 

"'My  Old  Playground  Revisited'  will  repay  perusal.    It  is  written  with  the 
ease  that  comes  of  long  experience." — Graphic. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORKOW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 

Fourth  Edition.  1  vol.  small  4:to.  5s. 
"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissivenesa 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice ;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.   By  Author  of  "  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman."     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
"We  recommend  'Plain  Speaking'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
instructive  reading.     The  contents  of  Mrs.  Craik's  volume  are  of  the  most  multi- 
farious kind,  but  all  the  papers  are  good  and  readable,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
of  real  importance." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 

"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any 
we  have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 


HURST  AND   BLACKETTS 
SIX-SHILLINGh  NOVELS 


THE    BRANDRETHS. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P., 

Author  of  "  Strictly  Tied  Up." 

"  In  'The  Brandreths '  we  have  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  clever  novel  of 

Strictly  Tied  Up/  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  his 

maiien  effort    Mr.  Hope  writes  of  political  life  and  the  vicissitudes  of  parties 

with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  veteran  politician.    The  novel  is  one 

which  will  repav  careful  reading.'— 7'^>ne.s. 

"  'The  Brandreths '  has  all  the  charm  of  its  predecessor.  The  great  attraction 
of  the  novel  is  the  easy,  conversational,  knowledgeable  tone  of  it;  the  sketching 
from  the  life,  and  yet  not  so  close  to  the  life  as  to  be  malicious,  men,  women, 
periods,  and  events,  to  all  of  which  intelligent  readers  can  tit  a  name.  The  poli- 
tical and  social  sketches  will  naturally  excite  the  chief  interest  among  readers 
who  will  be  attracted  by  the  author's  name  and  exT^erience."— Spectator. 


SOPHY: 

OR   THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
By  Violet  Fane, 
Author  of  "Denzil  Place,"  &c. 
*' '  Sophy '  is  the  clever  and  original  work  of  a  clever  woman.    Its  merits  are  of 
&  strikingly  unusual  kind.    It  is  charged  throughout  with  the  strongest  human 
interest.    It  is,  in  a  word,  a  novel  that  will  make  its  ma.v'k."— World. 
"A  clever,  amusing,  and  interesting  story,  well  worth  reading."— Po5«. 
"  This  novel  is  as  amusing,  piquant,  droll,  and  suggestive  as  it  can  be.     It  over- 
flows with  humour,  nor  are  there  wantmg  touches  of  genuine  feeling.  To  consider- 
able imaginative  power,  the  writer  joins  keen  observation.'' — Dailu  Xeics. 

'• '  Sophy '  throughout  displays  accurate  knowledge  of  widely  differing  forms  of 
character,  and  remarkable  breadth  of  view.  It  is  one  of  the  few  current  novels 
that  may  not  impossibly  stand  the  test  of  time."— Graphic. 


MY    LORD    AND    MY    LADY. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester, 
Author  of  "Viva,"  "Mignon,"  &c. 

"  This  novel  will  take  a  high  place  among  the  successes  of  the  season.  It  is  as 
fresh  a  novel  as  it  is  interesting,  as  attractive  as  it  is  realistically  true,  as  lull  or 
novelty  of  presentment  as  it  is  of  close  study  and  observation  of  \Ue."— World. 

"A  love  story  of  considerable  interest.  The  novel  is  full  of  surprises,  and  will 
serve  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour  most  agreeably."— /)«!?!/  Telegraph. 

"  A  very  capital  novel.  The  great  charm  about  it  is  that  Mrs.  Forrester  is  quite 
at  home  in  the  society  which  she  describes.    It  is  a  book  to  renA:'— Standard. 

"  Mrs.  Forrester's  style  is  so  fresh  and  graphic  that  the  reader  is  kept  under  its 
spell  from  first  to  last."— Posf. 

HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER:    and  Other  Tales. 
By  the  Author  of   "John  HaUfax,  Gentleman." 

"  This  is  an  interesting  book,  written  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  full  of  shrewd 
observation  and  kindly  feeling.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  interest,  ana 
that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten.''- .S<.  James's  Gazette.  ^   -    ,.  a 

"The  Author  of  'John  Halifax'  always  writes  with  grace  and  feelmg,  and 
never  more  so  than  in  the  present  volume.  ' — Morning  Post.  v,       ♦  11 

"  '  His  Little  3Iother '  is  one  of  those  pathetic  stories  which  the  author  tells 
better  than  anybody  el.se."— /oAn  iBM^?.  ^       v.    u„ ,^f 

"  This  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm  or 
which,  after  all,  is  its  Bimplicitj."— Glasgow  Herald. 


Published  annually,  in   One  Vol,  royal  8vo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6cf. 


LODGERS    PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  PIFTT-SECOND  EDITION  POE  1883  IS  NOW  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 

complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  tlie  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  tlie  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

A  Iphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peeis,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Eoyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Eoyal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
"Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight.  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  tp  bo 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  woi'ks  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."—- <Stonc?ard 
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I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATTIBE  AND  HTJMAIT  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blacketfs  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature  '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's- witty  and  humorous  pro- 
ductions, and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in  its 
present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recommenda- 
tions of  a  clear,  bold  type  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of  being  well 
illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Morning  Post. 


II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentlemaa,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  hetiev." —Scotsman. 

'*  This  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children :  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching.'' — Athenxuni, 


IIL— THE  CHESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterhj  Review. 

"Mr.  Warburton  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title-page.  The  'Realities  of  Eastern 
Tro.vel '  are  described  with  a  vividness  which  invests  them  with  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est; while  the  'Romantic'  adventures  which  the  enterprising  tourist  met  with  in  his 
course  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  which  shows  how  much  he  enjoyed  these  reliefs  from 
the  ennui  of  every-day  life.''— G-7o6e. 


IV.— NATHALIE. 

BY  JULLl  KAYAXAGH. 


" 'Nathalie 'is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant  "We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  '  Nathalie '  high  among 
books  of  its  class."— J.<A^n<eam. 


v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  H.VLIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think :  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  position."' — Athenseum. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit" — Morning  Fcst. 
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VI.— ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  'Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  '  Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect  ? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  wi^.h  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning 
Post. 


VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND 
MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made,  and 
•will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  novels.  The  I'emarkable  originality  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  manners,  still  con- 
tinue the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say  enough,  though  we 
must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Publishers'  Cheap  Standard 
Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever 
have  been  written." — Messenger. 


VIIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Eome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Koman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
and  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination," 
^Athenmum. 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Craik.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  she  is 
fortimate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The 
reader,  having  read  the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure 
than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy; and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good  careful  English." — 
Athencemn. 

" '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned ;  moreover,  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
defined  moral— most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong,  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  the 
very  core.'''— Morning  Post. 


X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  book  which  has  afforded  us  no  slight  gratification." — Athenxum. 

"  From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  is  very 
pleasant  readiug."— ^^^ectotor. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Bosweli  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 
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XL— MAEGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUXDRED  FIRES." 

"  "We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found." — Athenxum, 


XXL— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who.  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century, 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribe.';. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
conntrv.  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book." — 
John  Bull. 


XIII.— DARIEN;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Glohe. 

"  Eliot  Warburton"s  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  mteT\foyexL"—Illmtrated  Xeucs. 


Xiy.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 

OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERX.\RD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KIXG  OF  ARMS. 
"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition— and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction.'— ,SYa«c/«/-(/. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHAXT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett'g 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Xorlaw'  will  fuliy  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

"'The  Laird  of  Xorlaw"  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  novels."— 06«-erier. 


XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTOX. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction."" — The  Times. 

"  Mrs.  Grettons  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking*the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject.  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  real'" — Athenseum. 
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XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.    There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  S.ction."— Horning  Post. 


XVIII.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBEET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVAERE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— i/orai«5f  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDEED  FIEES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
'The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"  The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  reflned  and  good." — Athenxum. 
"This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel." — Messenger. 


XX.— THE  EOMANCE  OF  THE  FOEUM;  OE,  NAEEATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FEOM  COUETS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never,  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
"Bawn."— Illustrated  News. 


XXI.— ADELE. 

BY    JULIA    KAVANAGH. 

"'Adele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly 
to  the  close." — Athencvwn. 

'•  'Adele '  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
— John  Bull. 

" '  Adele  '  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  s  a  very  clever 
noYsV— Daily  News. 


XXII.— STUDIES  FEOM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  Oi  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful." — Morning  Post. 

"These  'Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  OMthov."— Saturday  Review. 
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XXin.— GEANDMOTHEHS  MONEY. 
BY  F.  W.  ROBIXSOX. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenceum. 


XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESOX. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  3Ir.  Jeaffre- 
son  has.  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thouFands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book.'" — Athenieum. 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBIXSOX. 

""We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  the 
study." — Athen(pum. 
"A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power."'— ^toncZard 


XXYL— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athencpuni. 

'■  A  charming  tale,  charmingly  tol±"— Standard 

"  All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Mrs.  Craik's  charming 
stories."— /oTjn  Bull. 


XXVn.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HOX.  MRS.  NORTOX. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story. 
It  is  a  vigorous  Eovel." — Times. 

•'This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches."- Z)ai/jr  Tew5. 


XXVIIL— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  iL  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interes  as 
'  Barbara's  History."  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  eery 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  so  we  intend  it" — Tfie  Times. 
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XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life'  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
Btruction,  interest,  and  coiiso\a,tion."— Saturday  Review. 


XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.     The  whole  book  is  worth  rea,ding."—AfMnceum. 

" '  St.  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded." — Morning  Post. 


XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
'  Traits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour." — Post. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  owvl"— Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last"— Athenawii. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe  '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  fee^ 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie."— Pall  Hall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  wor'ks."—Athenceum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes  '  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  rea,6.eva.''— Morning  Post. 


XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  efiorV— Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  book."— iJ/omma  Post. 

" '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest." 
--Daily  News. 


XXXVII— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  vei-y  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well"'— Times. 
"We  recommend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in   human  nature   to   read  Mr 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book.'' — Saturday  Review. 
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XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"'Robert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings.' — AthencEum. 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEXTLE^L^X." 

'"  The  "Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Alhencpum, 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  are 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Morning  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASEXT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
sparkles  with  wit  and  humour."— QjwtWeWy  Review. 


XLI.— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE   MAC   DOXALD,   LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 


XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

••'A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works."— Z»rti7y  Telegraph. 


XLIII.— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

•'A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
Euccessful  novelist  ■ — Daily  Xeics. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wc  ever  r:ez.dL"— Standard. 
"  'The  Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works." — Morning  Post. 

XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLE3IAX." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
series,  '  The  Unkind  Wor±'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  irk 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out." — The  Echo. 
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XLVI.— A  EOSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

'"A  Rose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  iadusti-y  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  " — Times. 

"In  'A  Rose  in  June'  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  at  her  very  best  again.  The  book  is  full  of 
character,  drawn  with  the  most  delicate  of  touches." — Athmceum. 


XLYII.— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
iinaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriplions  of 
scenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader." — Times. 

"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures,  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  'k.in±'"— Saturday  Review. 


XLVIII.— PHGGBE,  JUNIOE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on  growing 
to  the  end.    Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn." — Times. 

"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  'Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phcebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MAEIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE, 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 

"  This  book  is  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest." — Academy. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— Pa?Z  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.    There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike."— yli/jencewm. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   *'  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

'  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— 27j«  Times. 

'  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athencmm. 

'  This  story  is  charmingly  told."— OTie 


LIL— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  hi^'h-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  genei'al '  verve '  in  the  book." — Athena'um. 

"  '  Lord  Brackenbury  '  is  pleasant  reading  f  rom_beginning  to  end:'— Academy. 
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SAM'S   SWEETHEART.     By  Helen   Mathers, 

Author  of  "  Comin'  thro'  the  Ryo,"  "  Cherry  Ripe  !"  "  Land  o'  the 

Leal,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
"A  new  novel  by  Miss  Mathers  is  a  great  iTe&V—Athencpum. 
"  '  Sam's  Sweetheart '  is  clever  and  amusing.    It  is  superior  to  its  predecessors 
from  the  same  pen :  the  plot  is  closer,  and  better  constructed." — Graphic. 

IT  AYAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS.     By  Mrs. 

Olipha>-t,  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland,"  "  Agnes,"  &c. 
Second  Edition.  3  vols. 
"  In  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her 
story  is  a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only 
for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the 
admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland.  The  reader  is  carried  along  very  pleasantly 
in  following  the  simple  fortunes  of  a  pretty  country  girl  and  her  lover." — Times. 

A  MAID  CALLED   BARBARA.     By  Catharlxe 

CmLDAR,  Author  of   "  The  Future  Marquis,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  stronger  and  more  romantic  than  the  author's  previous  works. 
She  has  drawn  soma  good  characters,  and  there  is  not  a  little  pathos  in  the  lives 
of  the  hero  and  heroine."' — Athemeum. 

"  A  bright,  pleasant,  and  readable  novel  The  characters  are  lifelike  and  the 
scenes  are  well  developed." — John  Bull. 

MONGRELS.     By  T.  Wiltox.     3  yols. 

"  A  very  clever  novel.     It  shows  much  talent." — Post. 

"  A  bright  and  diverting  story,  full  of  effective  scenes  and  descriptions.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  in  it.  The  author's  narrative  is  entertaining:  it  is 
told  with  point  and  spirit." — Athenceum. 

WHAT  HAST  THOU  DONE  ?    By  J.  Fitzger.\ld 

MoLLOT,  Author  of  "  Court  Life  Below  Stairs,"'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  clever  story  is  much  above  the  average.  The  descriptions  of  Irish  Ufe 
are  especially  good." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"A  bright,  pleasant,  and  interesting  novel.  It  contains  scenes  in  Bohemia, 
scenes  in  high  life  in  London,  and  scenes  in  Ireland." — Countj  Gentleman. 

A  FALLEN  FOE.    By  Katharine  Klxg,  Author  of 

"  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,"  &c.     3  vols. 

'• '  A  Fallen  Foe '  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  the  writer's  former  novels.  The 
tone  is  reflned  and  the  principal  characters  carefully  drawn." — Morning  Post. 

••  This  readable  story  is  told  with  praiseworthy  dirftctness.  The  characters  are 
fairly  drawn,and  there  are  some  good  scenes  in  the  book." — Pall  Mall  Gazttte. 

MISS   CHEYNE   OF  ESSIL:\I0NT.     By  James 

Grant,  Author  of  "  Romance  of  War,"  <S:c.     3  vols. 
"  A  wholesome  and  entertaining  romance  of  modem  life.    The  plot  is  well- 
constructed  and  exceedingly  dramatic,  and  the  characters  are  sketched  with  that 
care  and  ability  for  which  Mr.  Grant  is  justly  celehrsited.''— Morning/  Post. 

THE   SENIOR  SONGMAN.     By  the  Author  of 

"  St.  Olave's,"  "  Janita's  Cross,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  well-written  story  deserves  the  popularity  assured  to  anything  written 
by  the  author  of  '  St.  Olave's.'    There  is  not  a  page  in  the  whole  novel  which  fails 
to  command  attention  or  to  repay  it " — Daily  Tde<jraph. 

FETTERED  YET  FREE.    By  Alice  King,  Author 

of  •'  Queen  of  Herself,"  iSrc.     3  vols. 
"Miss  King's  new  novel  is  brightly  written."— J.f7ie«'re am. 

"  A  very  readable  story.  Hope  Millwood,  the  heroine,  is  a  charming  type  of 
womanhooi"— J/orni«i?  Post. 
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GOLDEN   GIRLS.     By  Alan  Muir,  Author    of 

"  Lady  Beauty,"  "  Children's  Children,"  &c.     3  vols. 

IN  THE  WEST  COUNTRIE.    By  the  Author  of 

"  QuEENiE,"  "  Miss  Daisy  Dimity,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  In  Miss  Crommelin's  new  novel  there  is  some  fresh  and  pleasant  character- 
isation, some  charming  scene  painting,  some  good  love-making,  some  graceful 
and  pretty  work  on  the  lines  of  the  family  chronicle.'"— .icat^em?/. 

PEARLA.      By  Miss  Betham-Edwards,  Author  of 

"Kitty,"  "Bridget,"  &c.     3  vols. 
" '  Pearia '  can  be  safely  trusted  to  teach  nothing  but  what  is  good,  even  to  its 
most  youthful  readers.    It  is  written  with  a  certain  measure  of  elegance  anci 
ease.'' — Morning  Post. 

JUNE.     By  Mrs.   Forrester,   Author   of    "Viva,'' 

"  Mignon,"  "  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,"  &c.   Second  Edition.    3  vols. 

"'June'  is  as  clever  as  any  of  Mrs.  Forrester's  novels,  and  more  wholesome 
than  most.  There  is  closer  observation  and  better  writing  than  the  author  has 
hitherto  put  into  her  books."— y/ic  World. 

"  This  story  is  likely  to  meet  with  approval.  It  is  not  without  interesting 
features." — Morning  Post. 

"This  novel  is  not  only  very  interesting  reading,  but  shows  rare  and  subtle 
power.    It  is  healthy  in  the  highest  degree." — Dublin  Mail. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT.     3  vols. 

A   CHRISTMAS    ROSE.     By     Mrs.   Randolph, 

Author  of  "Gentianella,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  November.') 

ADRIAN  BRIGHT.    By  Mrs.  Caddy,   Author  of 

"  Artist  and  Amateur,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"This  novel  will  be  read  with  avidity  and  keen  pleasure  by  all  epicures  in  fic- 
tion, who  know  how  to  enjoy  what  is  good." — Standard. 

"Those  who  are  fond  of  the  quiet  domestic  stories  of  modern  life  cannot  do 
better  than  read  '  Adrian  Bright.'    It  is  wholesome  and  readable." — John  Bull. 

"  There  is  much  to  interest  and  amuse  in  this  life-like  picture  of  the  home  of 
Adrian  Bright.     The  story  increases  in  interest  as  it  proceeds." — Mousing  Post. 

SQUIRE  LISLE'S  BEQUEST.    By  Anxe  Beale, 

Author  of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  novel  can  be  recommended  to  those  who  are  satisfied  with  an  unaffected 
story  gracefully  told.    It  is  healthy  and  high-toned  throughout.     The  plot  is  well- 
imagined  and  neatly  put  together.'"— i/or?2Jn(7  Post. 

RED  RIDING-HOOD.     By  Fanny  E.   Millett 

NoTLEY,  Author  of  "  Olive  Varcoe,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  well  written,  as  well  as  conceived  with  something  more  than  the 
ordinary  success.'"- J</je«feM/«. 

"The  best  novel  Mrs.  Notley  has  written  since  '  Olive  Varcoe.'  It  is  a  most 
exciting  story.'" — John  Bull. 

FARMER  JOHN.    By  George  Holmes.    3  vols. 

"  The  author  of  'Farmer  John  '  knows  the  west-country  people  well,  and  writes 
their  dialect  with  a  care  and  uniformity  which  are  really  admirable."'— .4<7jert«M»i. 

HER  SAILOR  LOVE.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author 

of  "  Patty,"  "  Diane,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  is  a  good  business-like  novel  of  the  homely  sort.    There  is  a  great  deal , 
in  the  story  to  awaken  interest,  and  not  a  little  to  afford  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment.''— Illustrated  Londort,  News. 
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